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SUNRISE FRO 
BY WESTE 


SwiTZERLAND, which nature made a great 
country for a brave people, the beggarly 
Swiss have done their best to degrade into 
a mere show-place—a succession of scenic 
panoramas to be put before the travelling 
public at exhibition prices. Every famous 
mountain summit, every remarkable pass, 
every picturesque valley and romantic cas- 
eade has its native Barnum close at hand, 
for whom it furnishes the most desirable 
capital and stock in trade, and who takes 
care to turn"them to as good account as 
his American prototype does that prodigy 
of nature, as marvellous amongst singers as 
Mount Blane amongst mountains—Jenny 
Lind. It is curious to see how these coun- 
trymen of Tell make the natural wonders 
of their country tell for their own benefit ; 
how they fence round the feet of the Alps, 
and_padlock little gates through which alone 
the traveller is permitted to approach to- 
wards their summits; how they invest the 
rough sides of the mountains with regiments 
of juvenile beggars with bunches of wild 
flowers, bowls of berries, and wooden 
chamois, interspersed with groups of scrag- 
gy Alpine damsels prepared to make the 
rocks resound with one of those discordant 


melodies which the Swiss herdsman is sup- | 
posed to recognise, in whatever part of the | 
world he hears it; and no wonder, for no- | 
where else on earth could it have originated ; | 
whenever you come to an echo, there is a) 
boy with a horn, and whenever you come to | 


a point of view, there is an old man with 
materials to make you a horn, if you feel 
disposed to take it. In a word, you cannot 
get so high in the clouds and snow as to 
escape the pertinacity of Swiss speculation 
upon travellers, nor so deep in the gorges 


and ravines of the Alps as to get out of the | 


way of Swiss ingenuity in devices for money- 
making. 

But with all their tricks and impositions, 
the English cockneys fare as well, if not 
better, amongst the Swiss than they do at 
home amongst their brethren; so to Swit- 
zerland they betake themselves in crowds 
in the middle of July, and immediately that 
romantie republic is alive with red whiskers, 
check trowsers, short waist-coats and shoot- 
ing jackets, clambering up the sides of the 
mountains, precipitating themselves down 
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the zig-zag passes, snuffing the cool air from 
the glaciers, or opening astonishing eyes at 
the waterfalls, and wondering whether they 
don’t surpass Niagara. 

These travelling gentry of the Anglo 
Saxon race generally take the beaten track, 
and go the rounds of Switzerland just as 
they perambulate Saint Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tower. Very few of .them 
go up Mount Blane, the terror of cockneys 
as well as wiser men, but all of them go u 
the Righi, a certain peak of the Alps whieh 
has never got but half of its growth, and is 
consequently ascended with impunity, and 
is well worth ascending, too, for the grand 
panorama of mountain, lake, and landscape 
which it commands, including a circum. 
ference of three hundred miles of as rare 
varieties of natural beauty and grandeur as 
one can well find, even in Switzerland. 

Therefore I would say to every voyager 
to the world’s fair who includes Switzerland 
in his three months’ programme of Euro- 
pean travel, don’t miss the sunrise from the 
Righi on any account, overrun though it is 
with English snobs, those dogs in the 
manger of continental experience, who 
seem determined neither to enjoy themselves 
nor to let anybody else do so. Infact, who 
dare go to Switzerland and not ascend the 
Righi? It would be like Hamlet without 
the Dane; and to avoid it would be going to 
the height of absurdity, a point much more 
accessible, it is true, than any Alpine sum- 
| mit, but possessing no advantages for sun- 
_ rise. 

Go, as I did, of on August afternoon, when 
the green waters of the lake of Lucerne at 
_the base of the stern old mountain have 
‘ceased to sparkle in the sun, and lie in 
the shadows of the Alps, dark, cool and 
tranquil; and the long winding mule path, 
with its three hours of steady climbing to 
the top, seems less formidable than at noon, 
No wise man tempts the Alps except in the 
cooler part of the day; and accordingly, 
wise men that we were, we did not leave the 
little village of Weggis till towards sunset. 
Are there many strangers on the culm (ie. on 
top)?” “ About two hundred,” responds 
the entire small-boy population of Weggis, 
which has turned out en masse to look at 








this fresh importation of les Anglais, as 
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2 Sunrise from the Righi. 


every new arrival is of course supposed to 
be. The look of consternation on our 
American faces was forthwith turned to ac- 
count by the Weggis financiers, who propo- 
sed to send forward an advance guard in 
the shape of a fleet-footed youth, to 
announce our approach, and to engage 
rooms for us inthe hotel which adorns the 
summit of the Righi. No sooner said than 
done, and the gern ee was out of sight 
in three minutes. e followed with slow- 
er steps, and hour after hour toiled up this 
steep path, which like all other Alpine 
roads, was most discouragingly crooked, 
perplexing, circuitous, and seemed to com- 
mence nowhere, end nowhere, and have no 
particular aim or object in its turnings and 
twistings. By the time the sun was well 
down, however, we were well up, but not at 
the top; our avant courier meeting us on 
the way with the cheering intelligence that 
every bed was engaged. Consequently we 
were compelled to halt at a big inn half 
a mile from the summit, and there hold 
ourselves in readiness for the event of the 
next morning. The house was swarming 
like a beehive, and the tavern or the culm 
which was in plain and provoking view, 
was evidently equally overstocked ; in the 
wtatietaed there was nothing but bar- 
renness and rocks, and an atmosphere 
worthy of six thousand feet of elevation. 
The view, in the dusk of the evening, from 
this inferior point of observation, was very 
limited, the invariable tendency being to look 
wistfully up towards the culm, over the 
intervening waste of rocks to the black roofs 
of the tavern, stuck like a ragged turban on 
the mountain’s bald pate. How we en- 
vied the happy inmates of that lone delecta- 
ble height, inasmuch as between them and 
the Righi sunrise next morning, there was 
no half mile of weary climbing. 

Well, there was nothing to, be done but to 
get our suppers along with the crowd of 
Righi pilgrims from all over Europe, who, 
like ourselves, were forced to put up with 
‘he half-way hospitalities of the hotel. 
ortunately for us, reversing the ordinary 
rule of social economy, we didn’t starve, for 
there had been a rise of provisions—a rise of 
substantial fleisch and other comfortable 
Swiss commodities as far as from Weggis to 
where we were; and we supped as men 
only ean sup on the top of a mountain. 
And then, with all the rest of the knapsack 
wearers and staff bearers, deposited our- | 
selves in very short narrow beds, and with 
numerous injunctions to guard against being 
overlooked in the general wake-up for the 
sunrise, went to sleep. 

Seeing a sunrise on the Alps is very like 
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going to a fire. A dreadful horn and dire. 
ful portentous knocks rouse you in what 
you are certain is the dead hour of night, 
and forthwith you emerge from your com. 
fortable dreamings, and, animated by a 
stern sense of duty, begin to fumble around 
for your clothes. You are on the Alps; 
you are about to witness one of the great 
phenomena of nature; you have walked 
miles for this very purpose; but yet—yet 
there is only one idea on your mind at this 
very culminating point of your Swiss experi- 
ence, and that idea is that it isn’t time to get 
up. You are dreadfully conscious of the 
fact that tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep, hasn’t got half through the restoring 
process, but has left you in a most un- 
finished condition, like a _ semi-eleaned 
pair of white kids. You cannot reeal the 
time.in the whole course of your past 
career when you ever felt sleepier, than 
when you actually find yourself outside the 
house, wrapped in your blanket in the midst 
of what poets call the grey dawn. You area 
perfect marvel to yourself, and begin to have 
doubts of your own identity. What a sleepy 
set of fellows about you too, every man 
of them in his countenance protesting as 
plainly as possible against the early rising 
of the sun. 

On top, by the time we reached it, there 
had been a general jail delivery of the cos- 
mopolitan inmates of the tavern, a piratical 
looking crowd in blankets, cloaks, and other 
heavy protectives against the cold. The 
greater part of them belonging to that race 
upon whose empire the sun never sets, the 
expected rise of that luminary was of course 
a most extraordinary phenomenon. Ladies, 
too, in no small numbers there were, all 
intent with eyes instead of ears wide open, in 
anticipation of this performance of “day on 
the mountains.” We took our chance with the 
crowd, and secured a small surface of gra- 
nite as a standing place, and pulling our 
coat collar over our ears, essayed to realise 
the beauties of the prospect, as well as 
might be, considering the provoking fogs 
which persisted in taking part in the service. 
But one might as well expect quiet dreams 
in a railroad car as enjoyment of the land- 
scape from the Righi. Our fellow specta- 
tors, the Anglican portion of them at least, 
had evidently come up for any other pur- 
pose than that of sympathy with nature, or 
reverence for the Alps. One might have 
expected with the Lake of Lucerne at their 
feet, the clustered magnificence and beauty of 
Alpine peaks all around, to say nothing of 
the romantic variety of lake, river, and valley, 
on every side, these Righi pilgrims might 
have eschewed snobism for half an hour, 
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and forgotten to be boorish till the sun was 
up, and if they must needs talk, at least talk 
about what they saw then for the first and 
only time of their lives. But not so; on 
the contrary such inklings of conversation 
as these from the lips of the fairer portion 
of our companions, “ Pray how did you 
sleep last night?” “Oh uncommon well ; 
but those horrid sheets were so dirty.” 
« Dear me, where can I have left my gloves ?” 


“Gracious, do look at that man coming | 


on the horse!” And come he did, and some 
sixty or seventy more, some on horse and 
some on foot, until an hundred and fifty of 
us were collected. A daguerreotype in 
print of the whole crowd would be instruc- 
tive and amusing, but the time forbids. 
One or two only must be specified. Item, a 

oung lady with a long map of Switzer- 
a very anxious about particular peaks 
which ought to have been visible, but did 
not appear to be in the right positions. 
“Where did you say the Rossberg was? 
Oh, yes, that’s right. Now show me the 
Nose,” and so on, the Jungfrau and most of 
the othtr high peaks being hid by the clouds, 
had no opportunity of defining their posi- 
tion, and were probably scratched off the 
map. Item, several people looking very hard 
at the Alps through Opera-glasses, as if the 
Jungfrau had been a ballet dancer, or Mount 
Pilatus a baritone. Item, a most disagreea- 
ble young woman, who having nothing better 
to do, edified the company by illnatured re- 
marks on everybody about her, apparently 
for the purpose of demonstrating how one 
silly woman can spoil a sunrise. I/em, one 
eleganle, who had made his appearance en 
grande toilette, apparently well convinced that 
the sun couldn’t be got up more elaborately 
than he was; this young gentleman was 
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| very careful of himself and wardrobe, look- 
|ing »t the scenery on the pivot principle, 
| turning very carefully in a small space for 
| select glimpses. Item, all sorts, sizes, and 
| descriptions of men, women, and children, 
German, French, Italian, walking about and 
standing still, talking and silent; Russian, 
English, and American, silent and talking, 
standing still and walking about. The sun, 
in the meantime, showed nothing of the im- 
patience and discomfort in getting up which 
we his worshippers had exhibited, but pur- 
sued a most dignified course, and kept us 
all waiting, as no doubt most of us richly 
deserved. By and by, however, on the edge 
| of the distant horizon, came a golden spot, 
round and bright, like a glorified half eagle. 
This was the first of the sunrise, and forth- 
with our three hundred eyes took direct aim 
at the King of Day. A couple of unharmo- 
nious Swiss wretches, who had been in 
uttendance from the first, each with a long 
horn, immediately commenced horrid blasts 
of discord on the same, just as if the sun 
was to be blown up, following the perform- 
ance by passing the invariable plate for con- 
tributions. Nevertheless, the sun kept rising 
slowly and surely, higher and higher, dart- 
ing out his beams through half the heavens, 
filling the sky with an intense, sharp ra- 
diance, as the unblunted rays pierced in every 
direction, emblazoning the thick masses of 
surrounding clouds with hues that made 
them shine like so many suns themselves. 
Thus rose the sun, and thus from the top of 
the Righi the one hundred and fifty saw it, 
and I amongst them looked and wondered, 
and admired; and as I did so, the soft voice 
of one of the Anglo Saxon sisterhood broke 
on my ears in the exclamation, “ how beauti- 








ful !—isn’t it just like a painting ?” 





PRAYER. 


Like the soft wind that 


ently sways 


The willow’s pendant branches to and fro, 
That gathers perfume as it onward strays, 
So let my prayer arise deep-toned and low. 


Like the pure stream that sparkling flows 

O’er snow-white sands across the verdant plain, 
Oft hid by reeds that o’er its margin close, 

So let my prayer flow on a heart-felt strain. 


Like the free bird that upward springs 
From his low nest upon the lonely heath, 
That feels no limit to his soaring wings, 
So let my prayer ascend in hope, in faith. 


Ch, prayer! the fervent, pure, and free, 
Thy meek petitions shall an answer bear, 
If at the Throne of Grace they offered be 
Through Him, the Author and the end of prayer. c. Ss. B. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
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AMERICAN 


STEAMBOATS AND STEAMBOATING 


To institute a comparison between large 
and small things, New Orleans may be 
termed the “South Ferry” of the Missis- 
sippi, the frequent steamers arriving and de- 
parting reminding one of the omnibuses in- 
cessantly rattling re and dashing off; and 
the countless handbills on the posts, and 
boards upon the boats announcing immedi- 
ate departure for *Red River,” “ Bayou 
Iache,” “ Little Rock,” “St. Louis,” “ Cin- 
cinnati,” or “ Pittsburgh,” in the place of, 
“ Broadway, right up,” “ Here’s the Bowery,” 
and “ Bull’s Head, right off, sir,’ of our 
jarvies. 

The steamboat levee presents a strange, 
unwonted, and amusing sight to the North- 
ern visitor. A hundred, more or Jess, huge 
boats all lie with their bows on to the land 
and pointing to the vast piles of cotton 
which they have disgorged, or to the un- 
wieldy sugar puncheons or countless coffee 
bags which they are about to ingulf. In 
this position they look for all the world like 
so many mastiffs with their heads reclining 
upon their paws, quietly but intently wateh- 
ing each his bone. To keep up the illusion, 
ever and anon a low rumbling or impatient 
snort of steam answers to the growl or 
bark in which watchful canines are wont to 
indulge. 

The Western boat bears no more resem- 
blance to its Eastern congener than does the 
Western man to the Eastern man of busi- 
ness. The Western boat dashes off under 
a full head, thrusting the water aside from 
her bows with violence, forcing her way 
against the opposing current by sheer 
strength, carrying aloft a murky banner that 
marks her progress to eyes distant miles 
and miles, belching forth at regular intervals 
a shrill yell or a steam huzza, until the old 
forest rings again, and echo taking up the 
chorus carries it far away, warning thousands 
of her coming. 

The Eastern boat, on the contrary, like 
the Eastern man, goes quietly about her 
business, slips smoothly past all opposing 
obstacles, accomplishes quite as much as the 
other, and finally arrives at her journey’s 
end without noise or disturbance, and as if 
she had done nothing unusual or unex- 
pected. 

The passing of a Mississippi boat near a 
river plantation is the signal for a general 
emeitle on shore. In the foreground of the 
picture will appear a score of horses of all 
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ages, from incipient colthood to exempt sen- 
ility, all in a row, heads extended, eyes 
starting from their sockets, ears and mane 
erect, and feet braced forward in readiness 
for a sudden bolt. 

The youngest invariably sounds the re. 
treat,and with a snort, away scour the entire 
drove, carrying horizontal tails, wheeling into 
column every few rods for another look at 
the deep-throated and smoke-wreathed mon- 
ster, and then off again for another scam- 
per. 

The negroes, hoe in hand, suspend opera- 
tions, exhibit their ivory, and, hat er hand- 
kerchief waving, respond to the jovial shout 
or cheery refrain of the firemen, invariably 
tapering off with the Afriean yah, yah! 
The overseer dashes down to the nearest 
point, and hails to know if they want any 
wood, or, perchance, if they will stop on 
their return trip and take off his sugar or 
cotton. The planter shouts aloud for news 
—*Who is President?” “What’s cotton 
worth?” and, if he obtain an answer to his 
queries, is off in five minutes for the next 
town—made up of a store “of all sorts” 
with a post-office attachment, a grocery, and 
a blacksmith’s-shop—to spread the news, 
himself an object of extra consideration for 
the day, while the ehances are ten to one 
that the poor man has been terribly sold. 

I mentioned the refrain of the firemen. 
Now, as a particular one is almost invariably 











sung by negroes when they have anything 
to do with or about a fire, whether it be 
while working at a New Orleans fire engine 
or crowding wood into the furnaees of a 
steamboat, whether they desire to make an 
extra racket at leaving or evinee their joy at 
returning to a port, it may be worth reeord- 
ing; and here it is -— 


‘‘ Fire on the quarter-deck, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, 
Fire down below.” 


The last line is given by all hands with 
great voice and volume, and as for the 
chorus itself, you will never meet or pass 3 
boat, you will never behold the departure or 
arrival of one, and you will never witness a 
New Orleans fire, without hearing it. 

I have said that steamboats and steam- 
boating in the West are very different from 
steamboating in the East. The Western 
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boat is built for freight, the Eastern for pas- 
sengers; at least, these are respectively the 
first objects te be attained. Speed both 
seek to obtain; the one by the application 
of immense power, and the other by a sharp, 
narrow model. Yet it is strange that the 
Western beat is immeasurably superior in 
its conveniences for the accommedation of 
voyagers,in fact no other mode of travelling 
can compare with it for comfert and plea- 
sure. 

Their first cost is usually much less than 
that of the boats upon our eastern rivers, 
but the expense of running—exeept upon 
the Ohie—is much greater, and the “ wear 
and tear” at least treble. For instanee, the 
distanee fren New Orleans to Louisville is 
seme 1,250 miles, and a few years since 
seven days was deemed an extraordinary 
passage—in fact but few boats could boast 
of as good ;—and although I believe that 
the “up trip” is now occasionally made in 
about five, yet the traveller who spends but 
a week upon the voyage, has no just 
grounds for complaint A large eight 
boiler beat will burn sixty cords of weod 
per day, at a cost of from three to four 
dollars per cerd, thus incurring the expense 
of, say 200 dollars per day, or from 1,000 
to 1,400 per trip. The expense for fuel in 
an eastern boat is much less. 

To arrive at something near a correct 
estimate of the number of beats now run- 
ning respectively upon the eastern and the 
western waters, we must consult the reports 
upon this subjeet of 1849-50, the latest that 
we have, although, perhaps, before this has 
left the printer’s hands, the returns for 50- 
51, may be issued. 

During the last seven years previous to 
1850, 1,211 steamboats have been built in 
the United States; and, as seven years is 
about the average age that western 
boats attain, or rather as after that age they 
are generally worn out and useless, good 
for nothing butte break up, employ as 
wharf beats, &c., &e., [ think it a fair basis 
upon which to take the census. There are 
probably enough running that have passed 
their grand climacteric to fill the place of 
these that have fallen victims to snags and 
collisions, fires and eollapsed flues. We 
will now see what proportien of the 
number—i,2ii—are employed on the west- 
ern waters. 

The 208 steamers launched in 1849, were 
built as follows :— 

Matne.—Furnished 7, all for the eastern 
trade. 

New Hampsnire.—None. 

Vermont.—None. 

Ruove Istanp.—None. 
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CoxnecricuT.—1 for the eastern trade. 

New York.—21; of which 17 were 
turned out from the ship yards of the Em- 
pire City; and the remaining 4 from Sack- 
ett’s Harber, Buffalo, and Cape Vincent 
were for lake navigation. 

PrnnsyLvania.—63 ; by far exceeding in 
number her nearest competitor, Ohio. 
Philadelphia furnished 9; Presquile, 2, for 
the lakes ; while the remaining 53, were from 
the yards of Pittsburgh; and all are now 
or have been, upon the Mississippi or Ohio. 

DeLaware.—None. 

Maryianp.—5. 

District or Cotumpra.—None. 

Vircinia.—2, 

NortH Caroiina.—None. 

Soutrn Caroiina.—2, both for the river 
trade. 

Georcia.—l, for the river trade. 

FiLoripa.—None. 

ALaBAaMa.—None. 

Lovuisiana.—4. 

TENNESSEE.—2. 

Kentucky.—34, all from Louisville. 

Onio.—44; of which 38 were from Cin- 
einnati; and the remaining 6 from the Lake 
Shere. 

Micnican.—6 for lake navigation. 

Thus, of the 208 built in 1849, we have 
of sea-going steamers, these employed in 
the coasting trade and in our eastern rivers 
but 44; and upen the nerthern lakes but 
20; while the large number of 144 have 
been built for western and south-western 
internal navigation. 

Now, assuming this as a basis, we shall 
obtain the follewing result :— 

Western Boats.—Running, on the Ist 
January, 1850,—839. 

Eastern Boats ano Sea Sreamers.— 
(Built since 1842),—256. 

Lake Boats.—(Built since 1842),—116. 

This I believe to be very nearly correct 
as far as western boats are concerned; but 
the eastern boats are more durable than 
they, in fact, on an average they will last 
twice as long; and we shall not be far from 
right, in putting their average duration of 
service at fourteen years. Supposing then, 
that during the seven years previous to 
1842, there were half as many eastern boats 
built as there were in the seven succeeding, 
we shall have— 

Western Boats.—8339. 

Eastern Boats anp Sea Sreamers.— 
384. 

Lake Boats.—116. . 
In all, 1,339 steamboats of all sizes and de- 
scriptions, engaged in American commerce. 
I have not thought proper to add to the 
first estimate of lake boats, sinee, as far as 
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personal experience serve, I am convinced 
that, if anything, their number is over-rated, 
and perhaps 20 should be deducted, and 
added to the western boats. 

The first attempt to navigate the great 
western waters by steam, was made in 1812. 
A boat named the Experiment was built at 
or near Pittsburgh, and launched upon her 
perilous voyage. The pioneers in this enter- 
prise were aware of the dangers to be appre- 
hended from snags and sawyers, eddies and 
sand bars, but they were to encounter an ad- 
versary as dreadful as it was unexpected: 
an earthquake in this memorable year ex- 
tended its ravages throughout al] the great 
valley of the Mississippi. It had been the 
intention of the bold navigators to have run 
their boat by day-light alone, hoping thus to 
avoid the snags with which the river literally 
bristled, but on turning the mouth of the 
Ohio, they found it even more dangerous to 
tie up their craft to trees on the bank, than 
it was to keep on and encounter dangers 
against which at least they eould use some 
precautions. Banks werecaving in upon every 
side, acres of trees slid into the river, islands of 
sand arose as by magie in the very bed of the 
atreain, and one morning the mighty Missis- 
sippi flowed over what had been a populous 
town but the preceding night. And so, 
through fogs and mists, by day and night, 
threading their course among sawyers and 
planters, skirting boldly through the eddies, 
and by the sand bars, they kept on their dan- 
gerous path, and at length reached the port 
of their destination in safety. Things have 
changed since then, the government has sent 
snag boats among these waters, and the 
fangs that have brought destruction on many 
a gallant boat and her crew have been ex- 
tracted. These snag boats have a double 
bottom, like to our ferry boats. They run 
up to a snag or sawyer, from down stream, 
force it up straight if it be inclined by the 
force of the current, fasten to it by a chain, 
and drawing it on the deck, it is cut by 
machinery into lengths of perhaps eight feet, 
and then cast overboard again, to do no more 
mischief. At Choetaw Point, a mile below 
Mobile, the shore is covered with these re- 
mains of snags, which by some means find 
their way around there. 

Before taking leave of this fruitful sub- 
ject, I shall have much to say of the various 
classes of modern boats, but let me here 
devote a page to a class of vessels now ex- 
tinct, and of men who are nearly so. In 
the earlier days of steamboating in the 
West the Captains and Pilots were men who 
had served their time and Jearned their trade 
upon broadhorns or keel boats, and a 
rough set they were. Almost born, and 
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really educated upon the river, passing their 
days either in floating down stream, exposed 
to the various dangers of the voyage, or 
wearily working their boat up again in the 
face of the rapid current, liable at any time 
to be attueked by some one of the many 
gangs of robbers that infested all the region 
through which they passed, exposed to heat 
and cold, to snow and rain; plying the oar 
by day and the whiskey bottle and fiddle 
bow it night, they formed a class strictly 
sui generis, and a devil-may-care, roys- 
tering ready handed and open hearted one 
at that. 

By these men were the earlier boats offi- 
cered, and now for the boats themselves, 
Differing in every particular from those of 
the present time. They were built with 
hulls very clumsy indeed, but serviceable in 
resisting the attack of the frequent snags. 
Their engines were all low pressure, and 
their cabins upon deck. Accidents were 
then of frequent occurrence, but almost in- 
variably the result of a contaet with a snag. 
Fires and explosions were then not so com- 
mon as now, but perhaps the greatest pro- 
portional sacrifice of human life occurred 
after high pressure boilers were introduced, 
and before lower deck cabins were dispensed 
with. The Captains were a fresh water 
variety of the old sea kings; doing pretty 
much what they pleased with boat and pas- 
sengers, freight and wood yards. 

The pilots, then as now, were seleeted 
from flat and keel boatmen, and the mates, 
pieked up at New Orleans, had previously 
filled a similar berth upon sea going vessels. 
In all cases of disturbance, officers and crew 
fought for and clung to eaeh other; al! 
steamboatmen were at feud with flat boat- 
men, but when gamblers or any longshore- 
men interfered with the rights of either of 
them, all boatmen made a eommon cause, 
leaving the discussion of private quarrels 
uutil their mutual enemies were quelled. 

Many tales are told of the exploits of 
these old river dogs, and among them at this 
moment I reeall one of a certain Captain 
Russel, familiarly known as Dick Russel, 
who commanded the old Constellation m the 
palmy days of boating. 

Russel was a man of great strength, one 
of those minor Samsons that are oecasion- 
ally encountered in this degenerate age, and 
his courage was in proportion to his muscv- 
The boat whieh he commanded 
had stopped at Natchez, under the hill, for 
the night, and many of his passengers had 
gone on shore to see the fun going on 
among the various drinking, gambling, and 
dancing houses, that made up the town, such 
as it was, Now the said fun was never over 
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deeorous, seldom over safe, and one of the 
said passengers made both discoveries at his 
cost. He was robbed of his pocket book, 
which contained the proceeds of the sale of 
his flat boat and cargo. 

Early the next morning Russel was in- 
formed of the robbery, and sending for the 
loser requested all the particulars. 

Having satisfied himself that the money 
was really lost, and that, too, in a notorious 
house, immediately opposite the boat, on 
shore he went, and marching bold as a lion 
into the den of thieves, demanded the pocket 
book and contents of the proprietor. Of 
course the theft was denied, and the denial 
accompanied with many a threat of ven- 
geance upon Russel, whose prowess, how- 
ever, they were too well acquainted with to 
make any overt demonstration. 

“T'll give you,” said Russel, “until I get 
my boat ready to go to hand over the money, 
and then if ‘hey don’t come the house shall.” 
True to his word, just before the boat 
started, on shore he went again accompanied 
by a gang of deck hands, bearing the largest 
cable the steamer possessed. 

This was passed around the house and in 
and out some of the windows, and when all 
was ready Russel again demanded the book. 

No answer but curses being returned, he 
jumped on board the boat, sung out to the 
pilot to “ go ahead” and to the engineer “ to 
work her slow,” and off the boat moved very 
moderately. 

The rope began to tighten, and the house 
to creak. Two minutes more would have 
done the business for building and people, 
when the latter signified their surrender, and 
pitched pocket book and money out of the 
window. 

A man who had been for many years a 
mate upon the river boats, and whom I fell 
in with in travelling, told me many amusing 
incidents of his life afloat, bat among all his 
yarns one touching certain doings of two 
ancient pilots of the well-known old steamer 
Uncle Sam, amused me most. 

The Uncle Sam was the largest boat of 
her day, and had two of the best pilots on 
the river. Between these two men, whom 
we will call for the nonce, Smith and Brown, 
there existed a bitter feeling of rivalry. The 
first engineer sided with Smith the first 
pilot; and the second engineer with Brown. 
One day when the boat was leaving Nat- 
chez, Brown who was steering, ran her 
ashort distance down stream in order to 
pass the town under a full head of steam. 
Just as he was abreast of it, the first engineer 
who was working the boat, shut the steam 
nearly off: nor would he put it on again until 

they finally and very slowly passed the town. 
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Brown saw the finger of Smith in this 
manceuvre, and determined to be revenged 
in kind. He was. On the next down trip 
a heavy fog arose at sunset, and Smith who 
af that time abandoned the wheel to Brown, 
ordered him to run the boat until nine 
o'clock and then to tie her up; to have 
steam kept up all night; and, if the fog 
should lift, to call him. 

“ Tie the boat up!” exclaimed Brown. “1 
can run her in any such fog ss there’ is 
to-night. Ill run her till twelve, and then 
tie up as you are afraid.” 

“I can run her any night, and any where 
that you can,” replied Smith ;” “ me if you 
do move her till twelve, call me then, that’s 
all.” 

Brown kept on for a time, but the fog 
came on heavier and heavier, and having 
made sure that his coadjutor was fast asleep, 
he rounded the boat to at a wood yard 
and tied up. His friend, the second engi- 
neer was on duty, and according to Brown’s 
directions, the wheel was unshipped and the 
steam kept up. At twelve Brown went to 
the wheel again, and sent a waiter to call 
Smith, who soon made his appearance, rub- 
bing his eyes and anything but pleased at 
the prospect before him ;—although, strictly 
speaking, prospect there was none, for he 
could not fairly discern the tip of his nose 
for the fog. 

“Hallo!” said Brown, “are you there? 
I’ve called you according to orders, and 
now I think you'd better just tie up and 
turn in again, or you'll make a smash up 
before morning.” 

Smith growled out that he was able to 
steer any boat in any fog, and took the 
wheel. Brown went below. 

The boat was fast to the bank, but neither 
bank nor anything else could poor Smith 
see. The wheel which was ungeared, 
turned round and round with the swift eur- 
rent, and the splashes reached his ear, the 
hissing of the steam in her Jow pressure 
boilers sounded all right to him; and so 
cursing his bad luck, Brown’s obstinacy, 
and his own stupidity in accepting the ban- 
ter, he turned the wheel now this way and 
now that, expecting every moment to hear 
and feel the boat crash against something. 
A thousand times, during his dreary watch, 
did he determine to give up his desperate 
undertaking, and as often did pride step in 
and prevent him; and so, finally, having 
made up his mind to let the worst come, he 
gave a tubular order to the engineer to work 
her very slow, and kept on—as he supposed. 

About sunrise, Brown, accompanied by 
the Captain and other officers, ascended the 
hurricane deck. 
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“ Hallo! Smith,” said Brown, “is that you?’ 


“ Yes, it is,” replied Smith, crossly enough. 

“You haven’t been running all night, 
I reckon?” continued Brown. 

« Can’t you see [have ?’ answered Smith. 
“ Don’t you know where you are? If you 
don’t, you had better get your eyes serub- 
bed out.” 

“ No,” returned Brown, “I can’t say I do. 
Where are we?” 

“ Just above Natehez,” was the reply. 

“There’s matey,” said Brown. “ You 
have done it this time, and I wouldn't 
be in your boots for a hogshead of niggers.” 

“What have I done, and what do you 
mean ?” demanded Smith ferociously. 


THE BOY-NATURALIST, OR WILD 


BY c. W. 


Sorrows would not last long in those 
days. The sap ran vigorously, and new plea- 
sures soon grew over the old tears. When 
spring came, my pets, which had been eap- 
tured during the winter, were all turned 
loose; but, with the same spring that wooed 
their freedom, came nesting time. 

Ah! what an eye I had for localities most 
apt to be selected by my wild favorites to 
build their homes in them! I was seldom 
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“Done! Done enough!” roared Brown, | 
left the boat tied up to old Jones’s plantation, 
and if you have gone and towed that down 
to Natchez, they'll have you up for abdue. 
tion, and sea-duction, and nigger stealing. 
and puiting obstructions in the channel of 
the river, and the Law a marcy on ye.” 

A very moist ray of the sun peeping 
through the mist at this moment, partially 
disclosed the situation of the boat and 
shore to the astonished and discomfited 
Smith, and darting below, he remained 
there until the boat did reach Natchez. 
And from that time ever after, neither the 
“Uncle Sam,” nor the Mississippi river 
knew him more. 











LIFE AT SCHOOL IN 
WEBBER. 


KENTUCKY, 


trembling whiskers of the velvety flying. 
squirrel fill the round little hole before she 
darted out to sail down on the ereamy 
spread of her furred drapery ; and as for the 
red crested flicker, with his spotted breast, 
who loved this kind of house too, 1 knew 
his droll ways better than his better-half 
herself, and many and many a sunshiny 
morning have I sat beneath and mocked his 
noisy laugh and hammering rattle. 

I knew the screech owl stood to blink and 





tuken by surprise in finding any nest. | 
could almost tell beforehand the very 


fork, thick clustered round with veiling | 
leaves, in which Master Dandy Jay would | 
wisely hide his clumsy house. 

I knew the very limb out near the end of | 
which the robin meant to build. I could | 
tell the very stump, a hollow in which yon- | 
der twittering pair of blue-birds would seleet, | 
—tihat is if they did’nt choose a hole in | 
the great gate-posts of the meadow ! 

The blackberry thicket in the corner of | 
the “ worm-fence,” where the brown thrasher | 
would build, amidst sharp briars I knew well | 
of old, and the very pear tree tops or swing- | 
ing locust in the yard, from which the oriole 
with black and golden coat would hang its 
woven cradle, was prophetically foresha- 
dowed. 

{ knew the apple tree in the orehard, too, 
that sober-coated reverend of jollitie, the 
Parson Oriole, would be sure to select to 
preach his garrulous sermons of glee from, 
while his tender mate rocked pendant, listen- 
ing from the same breezy bough. 

I could tell before I reached yonder dead 
young mulberry, whether it was a tom-tit’s 
populous nursery that had filled that sap- 
sucker’s deserted chamber, or whether I 
might expect when I tapped its sounding 
sides to see the great soft black eyes and 





stare on sleepy watch the livelong day, out 
from his door in that old hollow beeeh that 
held his little family of horned goblins 
warm within; and where the robber hawk 
circled on moveless wing with plaintive cries 
at noon day. I knew his savage heart was 
yearning towards that huge oak’s clustering 
top below, and if eagles eyried on the cliff, I 
told it when I saw them stealing quickly 
in, 

It was no mystery to me where the shy 
flame-bird hid its eggs; nor could the artist 
hammer, with all its matehless skill, deceive 
me, for the moss-cloaked bulb that seemed 
so like the gradual swelling of a natural 
knot upon the twig, revealed its delicate 
secret to my sharpened eye. 

The cunning, noisy crow, with all its loud- 
mouthed gammon, never could mislead me ; 
and even the subtle mocking-bird had to 
give in to my untiring watehfulness. As 
for Bob White, I heard him daily eal! 
“ wife-e ! wife-e!” to nest in the deep clover; 
and the meek, simple dove, I patronised 
especially, and visited her each day to watch, 
lest some rude boy or prowling cat had 
marked the low and exposed nest where the 
silly thing had placed it on an apple tree 
limb, right across the orchard-path ; and re- 
specting the wren, Miss Kitty, the jade! 
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J believe she would have built in my coat 
sleeve had I given her half a chance! 

The blue martin and I knew each other’s 
faces, spring in and autumn out, for many a 
friendly and familiar gossip did we hold 
together from my attie window, that over- 
looked the little painted palace, on a pole 
[ had set up for it outside. 

Ah! that fated structure, with its red 
walls of painted brick, its mimic turrets, 
saw my first foul deed of wanton mur- 
der. 

These purple martins I most dearly loved, 
because they brought me from the fartherest 
South the first news of spring, in their glad 
low twittering, and I placed this gorgeous 
house there in lofty state for them to occupy 
in weleome to their weary wings; but then 
the little warlike blue bird would take pos- 
session first, and cruelly buffet the tired 
wanderer when it came to claim its own; 
then my blood boiled to witness the inhos- 
pitable deed, for the blue bird was no 
stranger, and lived here through the win- 
ter. 

I plead now with my father for a gun, 
and by one tremendous effort learned to 
say my multiplication table backwards to 
win it, as a reward, and then grasping the 
bright new weapon in truculent rage, slew 
with my first shot the audacious intruder as 
it fluttered in triumph above the house 
it had usurped. 

What a strange sensation it was as I 
lifted that first gasping victim of my prowess, 
and saw the blood upon my hand. 

I believe that blood—warm dropping blood 
—maddens our race, and makes fiends of 
us, for any devil of them all might have 
envied my ferocious exultation! It was 
my first taste of blood shed by my own act, 
and the red infernal nectar fired through my 
veins the raging ecstasies of a new lust that 
all inearnadined the blue holy sky, and dim- 
med angrily the green, cheerful earth! 
From that moment the fiercer impulse of 
the hunter was aroused to grow apace 
towards its stern joys. 

The tyrant king bird knew me for a foe, 
and would ruffle his vermillion crest at the 
very sight of me, and dip at my head with 
waspish querulous twitterings—for now 
there was mortal feud between us—and 
when I saw the quarrelsome braggart perse- 
cute with cruel buffetings such blithe embo- 
diments of musical mirth as the little parson 
oriole and wagging wren, my heart would 
be moved to deadly indignation on behalf 
of my gentle playmates; but when the war- 
rior bird screamed its game defiance as it 
fell before my aim, and pecked and clawed 


at me to the last gasp, then my respect | fled roar; and I would rock my perilous 





was roused, and I stood over it sorrowing 
for my hasty wrath. 

But such compunctious visitings would 
become less and less frequent with each 
new deed of bloody—retribution!--as I 
fain would call it now. In my puissance I 
assumed to be the champion of weakness 
and the oppressed, out in this free world of 
nature, and going forth slaying and to slay 
its tyrants. I loved to call by self-approving 
names this lust for slaughter that grew upon 
my life. How my cheek paled when a 
warning cry from some watelhful singer 
would hush all the timid choir around, and 
with a sudden swoop of overcoming wings, 
the dark hawk hurled its fearful form down 
amidst the scattering throng; and then the 
flushing hot blood, how it tingled through 
me as [ grasped my gun! 

My very soul on fire, I shivered with the 
eagerness of vengeful rage, when that 
sharp wail broke upon the breathless silence, 
and upward with shrill triumphant screams, 
the robber mounted in heavy flappings with 
the stricken vietim struggling in his claws. 

One concentrated instant, with my nerves 
all steel, and his strong flight swerves to the 
report !—a shriek of baffled fiereeness, and 
ie is whirling prone to earth! 

No errant knight careening earth, intent 
on deeds of “ high emprise,” did ever press 
his mailed foot at last, on the slain dragon’s 
scaly neck with more exulting conscious- 
ness of lofiiest meed than I in that proud 
moment of my victory. 

It was the madness of a glorious exulta- 
tion, when I thus slew the prowler of earth, 
or air, or water! I was exalted by the act, 
and felt happy in their pangs,—as it seemed 
to me, because they chased and tore the 
gentle creatures that I loved! I could not 
realize in this foolish fond illusion, the mere 
“savagery of unreclaimed blood,” and 
therefore did I rejoice in it with unrestrain- 
able delight! It was not that I was cruel 
either—I was drunk !—drunk with blood, in 
the bewildering riot of my youthful energies 
and unaceustomed power ! 

Ah, and I was a daring climber too in 
those days! A clean shaft thirty feet to the 
limbs, was a mere irritation to me, especially 
if I had spied a grey squirrel’s summer 
pavilion swinging to the breeze, upon its 
lofty top. 

When I had mounted, what a joy it was, 
rocking with undizzied brain from topmost 
fork, to look out over the upheaving 
rustling ocean of green leaves, and hear its 
low solemn murmurings go by! They 
filled me with astrange exulting, those wild 
symphonies with their deep, mellow, muf- 
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perch in reckless sweepings to and fro, 
until it swung me in delicious vaultings 
through the resonant tumult, like a sea- 
bird lifted on the storm-tossed waves. 

Many a ferruling, has a climb for such a 
swing, or for a bird’s nest, cost me, savagely 
laid on by a brutal and captious pedagogue, 
and I hate the mean oppressor to this day ! 
I was a scape-grace truant, to be sure, but 
God had made the bright sun and beautiful 
earth that wooed my lagging steps, and I 
should not have been bruised and scarred 
by a base, thick blooded wretch, because I 
yielded an hour to their holy spell, and 
could forget amid scenes of such en- 
chantment, even the terrors of his gloomy 
reign. 

Verily that “Old Field Schoolmaster” 
will have many grievous sins to answer for 
in his day of account ; may the justice that 
shall be measured unto him be more lenient 
than any he meted out to me. 

I fought him at last, tooth and finger 
nails, with the scornful but futile spite of 
the little warrior king-bird, caught napping 
by the claws of a carrion crow. 

I ran away to my friends, and was pro- 
tected from his vengeance. Dread was the 
ire that shook his mighty soul when he saw 
that the victim was beyond the reach of his 
tyranny! It rose and expanded into proph- 
ecy, and he registered the vow before the 
fates, that he would live to see me, the worst 
boy in the county, “ hanged !” 

Ha! ha! it might certainly have befallen 
me, as with Absalom, to have been hung by 
the hair im a vine or tree top, for daily I ran 
the risk in my predacious climbing, but as 
yet the neck of “the worst boy in the 
county” claims to be innocent of any un- 
pleasant familiarity with hemp! May the 
shadow of that prophecy never be less! 
Ah! boys who loved the green wood better 
than the horn-book, saw hard times in my 
young days! 

But now came the first great revolution to 
my young life. I must be sent from home 
to school. The rebel boy is to be tamed by 
stern and wholesome lessons—by the neces- 
sity of self-sustained struggle with the 
rough actualities of being. 

The soft delicious haze of home, the 
warm thrill of nestling love beneath a gentle 
mother’s wing, must even be chilled away 
in the bare unaided conflict for place and re- 
cognition among my fellows in the strange 
dreary world outside. The tender soothings 
of that sweet seclusion where my heart had 
grown all fenced about by charms, must now 
give place to wanton gibes; and ruffian 

uffetings dispel my dream-born delicate 
visions, in the bare melee of vulgar license. 
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It was a fearful trial, but I endured it; for 
it was a wild country where they sent me 
to, and I sought for compensation amidst my 
old surroundings of the natural world. 
These loved associations of the shady wood 
gave me new calm with the mild presence of 
their familiar graces, and strengthened with 
music of the songs they sung at home my 
sinking heart to bear the sharp bereavemeni, 
Here, from my first cheering refuge they 
became my almost sole companions in rough 
solitary sports, until] every secret place they 
made their haunts, for miles and miles 
around, was known to me in loving visita. 
tion, wild foray, or vengeful raid. 

For a long time I shrank from the coarse 
companionship of the rude boys of my own 
age, who were my school-fellows, for fresh 
from my sacred home where bird voices had 
mingled most with the gentle tones of play. 
mate sisters, their brutal recklessness of 
speech could but sound repulsive and dis- 
gusting to my dainty sense. I received 
them with fastidious haughtiness, and they 
of course taunted me until my pride aroused. 
I stood at bay with sullen desperation, and in 
many a fierce battle pounded a full respect 
into their thick sculls for these same “ woman- 
ish ways” of mine, as they had dared to 
name them. 

Now the ice was fairly broken, shocked 
by these rude collisions, out of Dream-land 
into the Real, I waked into a lusty sympathy 
with its stern, boisterous elements. The 
hardy spirit that had joyed before to wrestle 
in violation with the unhoused, wild condi- 
tions of mere nature, learned now to cope 
with turbulent passions amidst lawless 
peers, to feel new exultings in an emulous 
strife with my own race! 

Ah! then came the glorious time of most 
ambitious feats! The spirit of rivalry onee 
aroused, to what superb extreme would not 
the extravagant energies be hurled in their 
fierce lust of eminence? What feats of 
ineredible audacity and hysterical endurance? 

The pale and rigid wrestler writhing with 
a stouter foe ; the desperate runner straining 
at a distant goal with teeth set, clenched lest 
he should pant and fall; the climber, taunted 
to a perilous feat, swinging some fearful 
gap, with flying bound from limb to limb at 
dizziest height; the swimmer breasting 
swollen torrents, with blue limbs beating 
vainly to advance ; these were my playmates 
now in reckless emulation! When Satur- 
day came, and in trembling eagerness we 
girded up our loins to meet our freedom, 
and. scattered in hurrying troops over the 
rough hills and away to seek adventure for 
this happy time, how dauntless and how 
strong were we! Dangers we loved for 
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danger’s sake, and shouted for the joy to 
meet them. 

Those holiday hours were indeed precious 
fragments from the Nomad’s dream of 
Paradise, we had time to snatch fresh with 
the sparkle of dews and sunshine on them, 
during those cloudy times of irksome servi- 
tude, and how we revelled in them when 
they came! A year of enjoyment was 
crowded through those fast minutes into the 
day. 

Away with the rising sun to the “ Bot- 
tomless Spring” Mill Pond, six miles off! 
in bare feet, with jackets slung over arms, 
and fishing lines in pocket, we pattered 
along the bridle path at the long swinging 
gait of an Indian Runner, never pausing in 
our merry chattering for breath, for such 
time was too precious! We must be there 
in an hour, for the greatest fish bite early. 

The dark hills are past, and now we have 
reached the level on the other side, and 
through the great trees can see the sobered 
glisten of the vexed tumbling stream we 
have leaped across so often in the highlands, 
now creeping in slow crystals spread beneath 
the over-hanging shadows toward its neared 
bourne. There they go in splendid shoals 





| the great white Trout, darting like wild 


pigeons through a fluid air, as we are seen ; 
and now, too, we can slacken our swift pace 
to gaze in panting extasy fora while. The 
green Pike blithe and swift glanees its white 
belly like a sword flash up at us as he darts 
past, the active Suckers scattering from its 
dreaded path! We cannot take them here, 
they hold their way towards the deep water 
that now shows like a great fog-bank through 
the thick towering forest stems ahead. 

Here we are at last! as the wide burst of 
water blazing in the morning sun dazzles 
our eyes accustomed to the shades. One 
shout of joyous greeting, and then to work! 
Quickly the long tapering poles are cut from 
the bordering thickets, bait for our small 
hooks produced, and in hurried eagerness 
the favored spot secured. They are thrown 
in. Hey! hey! hurrah! a fluttering splash, 
and the first fish is landed amidst laughing 
congratulations, altogether at war with the 
favorite precepts of legitimate angling! But 
what care we for the shades of Cotton and 
Walton! the fish are too abounding and too 
eager to be frightened easily, and the noisy 
sport goes on, 


(To be Continued.) 





THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF THE EQUATOR. 
BY WILLIAM G. DIXe 


I. 


When order out of chaos beauty made, 
And instant flashed upon creation-light, 
In the earth’s deep caverns were strong pillars laid, 
With broad entablatures, these domes of white 
To bear whose majesty serene by night 
And day, alike, reveal to gazing man 
The world’s old age, until his inner sight 
Peering beyond his dull eye’s usual ban, 
Encireles all events, since time his race began. 


th. 


Though stern mutation’s wand all human things 

Inexorably rules, and swift descend, 

At its compelling motion, mightiest kings ; 

Though states imperial at her will must bend, 

Powerless their perilled greatness to defend, 

These sovereign eminences passive gain 

A nobler mastery than brave arms attend. 

Securely stationed in their vast domain, 
Mutation’s angry nod beckons their fall ia vain. 


Il. 


These snowy heights resting on even land 
And green, above the sounding shore so far, 
Like huge tents of encamping giants stand, 
Fabled all loveliness of earth to mar. 


Agents, howe’er, of elemental war 
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The Snowy Mountains of the Equator. 
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Alone in these pavilions fair recline. 

Here obdurate winds, and bolts the globe that jar, 

Springs of mad torrents, deep, black clouds enshrine 
Their forces waiting for action’s convoking sign. 
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IV. 
*Tis well that, since earth’s crowded records teach 
Heart-saddening lessons of rapine and wrong, 
Man’s step of desolation cannot reach 
These peaks, resounding with tempestuous song. 
His battling shout their echoes ne’er prolong: 
Ne’er glowed their stainless snow with sanguine glare : 
No sword e’er flashed their white defiles among. 
Barriers stupendous are erected there, 
And to climb o’er them man not even dares to dare. 
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V. 

As softly azure is this mountain-sky 
As the smooth, waveless swell that heaves the deep, 
When o’er its face no stirring breezes fly. 
These cliffs sublime, upon that arch so steep, 
Glittering, their broad projected outlines keep, 
Which upward rise, like isles of ice, to view, 
That on a tranquil ocean silent sleep, 
Rearing aloft their crowns of pearly hue, 

In beauteous contrast with the all-surrounding blue. 


VI. 


Successive peaks accumulative form 

The throne where, seated at his starry height, 

Great Chimborazo, monarch of the storm 

And of the sunshine, wields his sceptre bright 

Beaming in silvered radiance on the sight. 

The lowly thoughts before the vision bow, 

And own admiring fealty as of right. 

When gleams the splendor of his regal brow, 
Excelling famous gems the mounts of India show. 


Vil. 


When o’er the bosom of the placid snow 
That on this summit rests eternally, 
Soft showers of light resplendent moonbeams throw, 
*Tis as if clad in chostly robes, to the eye, 
The spirit of nature in the mighty sky, 
Should, haunting it, in lucid shape appear, 
And, with her spectral presence tower so high, 
So silent, motionless, so pale and clear, 
That the firm earth itself appalled might quake with fear. 


VIII. 


Yonder arises towards the cloudless blue, 

The bold, symmetrical, majestic cone 

Of Cotopaxi, imaging to view 

A statue fashioned by God’s hand alone, 

As purely bright, colossal as his throne. 

Its grace divinely chiselled looks below, 

Where pastures green and plains of sand are strewn, 

Where foaming streams in glancing swiftness flow 
Through fields of ripened grain their dowries proud to show. 








The Roe. 


IX, 


The variant phases of the daily sun, 

From his first hour to his latest vie, 

Which, with the hues of softest beauty spun, 

Shall all o’erspread this statue lustrously. 

Prevails the sunset in the rivalry ; 

Yet that retiring yields his laurels fair 

To the competing moon ineffably. 

Excelling, in her mild resplendence rare, 
Day’s vivid splendor as she walks the shivering air. 


z 

Like a wide, royal city in the sky 
Erected,ind with stately towers 
Adorned, with walls begirt of marble high, 
Mount Antisana, as with martial powers 
Of strong defence, endures the troublous hours, 
Where glares abroad the tropic lightning’s fire, 
And, when the midnight, in its anger, lowers ; 
Yet, when away has fled the tempest dire, 

The Southern cross above blesses the starry choir. 


XT, 


As priests of nature in their sacred stoles 
Of peerless white, these many cliffs appear. 
Though for creation’s silent homage tolls 
No signal bell, yet duly gathered near 
Worship the world’s vast agencies with fear 
Him, who their various offices hath bound, 
While lift the sacerdotal concourse here 
The altar great of the universe around, 
Censers of incense high, in awfulness profound. 


XII, 


These heights, denying to the foot access, 

While they with light alluring ever shine, 

So symbolize eternal blesseduess, 

Which tiil the spirit shall the clay resign, 

Whose chains to earth its inborn wings confine, 

It cannot reach, now walk in heaven’s array. 

Thus nature mirrors every word divine ; 

While fading verdure tells man’s mortal day, 
These diadems of white his endless life portray. 





THE ROE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
A nuntsmaN followed, in early day, 
A roe, through forest and meadow; 
When he saw, through the leaves of a garden heage, 
A beautiful maid in the shadow. 


Now what has happed to the right good steed? 
His foot,—is it sorely wounded ? 

And what has come to the huntsman bold, 
That his cry is no longer sounded ? 


Fleet as the wind, she flies for life, 
O’er mountain and valley, the roe ;— 
Nay, halt, thou rare little animal ! 
He’s forgotten thee long ago. 


Emity Herrmann. 


















































Pursuit of Cat-fish under Difficulties. 


A TRUE HISTORY OF 


THE PURSUIT OF CATFISH 


[J uly, 


UNDER 


DIFFICULTIES. 


BY 


Ir was in the first youth of one of the last 
born sisters of our Union, who, after a mes- 
a‘liance with a Mexican, that greatly annoyed 
and distressed her friends, terminated the 
affair by scratching his eyes out; taking 
forcible possession of all the property, both 
personal and real, upon which she could lay 
her hands; kicking her would-be lord and 
master unceremoniously and incontinent] 
out of doors; and then, like a good child 
coming home again, and getting her friends 
to fight out her battles for her. As we 
before said, it was in the younger days of 
one of our youngest States that the adven- 
ture, or rather series of adventures, oc- 
curred, which I am about to relate. 

In consequence of a certain roving dispo- 
sition, desirous—as Cicero hath it—of novel- 
ties, I found myself located and domiciled in 
the bosom of the family of one Joe H—, a 
regular backwoodsman, a capital hunter, 
and a decided character, with nothing in 
particular to do except to amuse myself as 
best [ might. 

Had Joe been a Gothamite “to the man- 
ner born,” his genius and inclination would 
have led him to Wall street, for he was 
“great” upon speculation, usually spending 
one third of his time in expeditions “ up 
country” in search of silver mines; another 
third in hunting “ bee trees,” and taking pos- 
session, and the greater part of the remain- 
der in studying how to get a living with- 
out work. 

But, alas! Joe had never heard of “ bulls” 
without horns, nor dreamed of meeting 
a “ bear” unless there was mischief “ bruin.” 
The labor of a few days sufficed to make 
his somewhat scanty crop—a few more to 
gather his stock of cattle, and this left him 
the rest of the year to follow the bent of his 
inclination, which, without being what may 
be technically described as “ cracked,” never- 
thelessjhad as many twists and ramifications 
as the horn of a veteran of the flock and 
fold. 

His last silver mine speculation had, as 
usual, proved unfortunate. He had spent 
six months in vainly searching the banks 
of the upper “ Trinity,” for the much coveted 
treasure, but found no bank there that paid 
specie. He had barely escaped starvation 
and scalping by the Indians, and returned 
home not particularly overburdened with 
clothing, and with the little that remained, 
of a multifarious and forlorn character, for 


P. P. 


his tailoring had been of the rudest; some. 
| what approaching the Adam and Eve style of 
' the art. 

| His tobacco, coffee, and ammunition—the 
three sine qua nons of a backwoodsman— 
|were nearly expended, and so he set his 
scheming hand to work to find or invent— 
‘aut viam inven aut fecii—some plan to 
procure a further supply. These three 
aforesaid articles as I have just hinted, to 
frontier man are, strictly speaking, the indis. 
pensables, for a small patch of cotton and 
‘an industrious wife provide his clothing, 
or if necessary the never failing rifle is called 
into requisition for a buckskin. A minute 
portion of the surface of our universal 
mother supplies his herd; almost all are 
provided with a stock of cattle, a drove of 
hogs, and if not, the universal rifle is again 
summoned into the field. 

A wolf skin, or the nearest palmetto brake, 
furnishes him with a hat, and a raw hide or 
deer skin, with a covering to his feet. So 
that if his be not a life of genuine, though 
too often lazy independence, we know not 
the correct interpretation of the term 

Within four miles of Joe’s cabin, through 
a thicket so dense that even in that country 
of tangled forest, it is known—par excellence 
—as the big thicket, runs the San Jacinto, a 
stream whose waters pure and pellucid, tra- 
verse the finest timber in the world, and ac- 
cording to Joe’s account, are patronised by 
an extensive variety of very superior fish. 
Now this fish part of the business was put in 
as a magnet, to attract me, and I had to 
trust Joe’s word for it,as he was the only 
man in the settlement who had ventured to 
explore the tangled maze. 

Joe’s brain had generated a prodigious 
idea, worthy at the least of the immortal 
Jack Tibbets, and the sum of it was to go to 
Houston and pick up a score or so of the 
disbanded volunteers that were hanging 
about the town, with whom to enter into an 
extensive lumbering operation in the stave and 
shingle line. According to his calculation a 
fortune was to be realized in a very short 
time ; but having had some slight experience 
in his vagaries, determined to reason the 
matter with him, and try an experiment ere 
we plunged blindly into a serious matter. 

Reason he would not hear ; he had thought 
the affair over to his perfect satisfaction, but 
the experiment he finally agreed to try, and 
thus the compromise was ultimately settled. 
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We were first to spend a month in the 
“timber,” to prospect, as they would say now 
a days. Joe as a master workman and 
director-in-general; I as occasional assist- 
ant in the shingle business, and fisherman 
in ordinary attached to the commissariat de- 
artment. 

This plan was perfectly satisfactory to 
me, for one month I knew was quite suffi- 
cient to give a quietus to any of Joe’s plans, 
which ineluded personal exertions upon his 
own part; and in truth [ had heard so much 
of the fish, that a desire had seized me 
to capture and taste of them. 

Our first excursion, or rather incursion, 


was made simply and solely as a voyage of 


discovery. Our only sure guide to the spot 
was the fact that some two miles up the 
prairie ran, or perhaps often stood,a* bayou,” 
which crossed it on its way to the river, and 
three miles below us was a “marais” 
or slough, which, according to my friend 
Joe’s account, changed into a “ branch ;” then 
after running through a cypress brake or 
two, ultimately assumed the form of a pal- 
metto swamp, and in that guise joined the 
river. Now these two land, or rather 
water-marks, gradually converged, and at 
last nearly met, so that all we had to do 
was to keep the “ bayou” upon the right 
hand, and the swamp upon the left—a 
modern version of Scylla and Charybdis— 
and with the aid of patience, a huge hack- 
knife, Joe’s woodcraft, and extreme good 
luck, we might, barring accidents, and the 
over clouding of the sun, finally hope to 
attain the point proposed. 

There was, to be sure, a kind of path— 
rather a mythological affuir—supposed to 
have been originally marked out by some 
ancient party of surveyors—partly kept open 
by cattle where the thicket was not very 
dense, and occasionally in other parts by 
such of the “ varmint” as could crawl through 
the cane and under the briars, so that now 
and then a remnant was visible; but as 
both ends were totally blotted out from ex- 
istence, and only a few marks of where it 
had been remained, it was, if anything, rather 
worse than useless. 

The first part of our journey was effected 
on horseback; but after proceeding some 
half a mile into the “ timber,” this mode of 
progression was suddenly brought to a 
period by the dense undergrowth, and we 
were reduced to a very natura! and primitive 
style of locomotion. 

This spot had been aptly named the “ big 
thicket.” Immense bamboo briars, like vege- 
table pythons, twined and intertwincd, cross- 
ed “a recrossed, from tree to tree, and 
shrub to shrub, forming a natural trellis- 





work for the thousand and one wild and 
beautiful vines that abounded there. The 
“passion vine,” with its singular flower 
and luscious fruit; the cypress vine with its 
dazzling gem-like blossoms, whose form 
is said to have suggested the pentago- 
nal star of the Texan flag; the morning- 
glory trebling in size and beauty the stunted 
dwarfish thing formed in our northern gar- 
dens, and an immeasurable host of others 
of minor importance, clung to them. 

Above our heads the gigantic wax-like 
blossoms of the magnificent magnolia gran- 
diflora shed a perfume rivalling that of the 
lotus, while from the branches of every 
tree the trumpet-creeper, the parasite par 
excellence of the vegetable kingdom, moved 
her crimson coniform cups. Birds of showy 
plumage and joyous voice,—the dandy paro- 
quet—the log-cock with his gaudy head- 
dress—the dusky mocking bird, whose imi- 
tative but inimitable song, more than com- 
pensates for his Quaker attire, were flitting 
to and fro, hopping from twig to twig so 
careless and unconcerned that it was evi- 
dent they were seldom annoyed with a visit 
from the fell destroyer man. 

We had now to contend for every step we 
gained; knife and hatchet were in constant 
requisition, and for one hour we pressed on 
in Indian file, as fast as we could. Joe now 
announced the discovery of a tree, which we 
recognised as one that grew near the ne- 
elected trail, and toward it we made our 
way. On reaching it, we found it truly 
near something that might have been a trail, 
or might have been a rabbit-path, and which 
led us in a few minutes into a cane-brake, 
where the rank cane grew in wild ]uxuriance, 
stuck, according to Joe, as “the hars ona 
dog.” Joe said “he allowed this would’t 
pay for powder,” for we had certainly stum- 
bled into the slough which formed our 
southern boundary,—and so off we started 
in an opposite direction. Unfortunately, 
while following our trail the sun had become 
obscured ; and we had been so busy cutting 
our way, and keeping in the path, that we 
had neglected to take an observation of the 
prominent trees ahead of us. 

The backwoodsman’s compass—the black 
and rough bark upon the north side of 
trees—failed to assist us, for so thoroughly 
defended were they by the dense thicket, 
that the bitter northers seemed to have 
produced no effect upon them. Under these 
circumstances, it was perhaps not in the 
least suprising that, after floundering about 
awhile in the bush, we found ourselves in 
an immense and gloomy cypress-brake. 

Reader, did you ever see a cypress- 
brake? If not, you have yet one nameless 
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horror to experience—your first emotion 
upon beholding one. The brake is always 
upon low ground, or rather in a swale, 
which during the rainy season is filled with 
water: but the one into. which we had 
stumbled, was perfectly dry, excepting here 
and there a puddle, containing rather more 
mud than water, and densely populated 
with that most vile of reptiles the moccasin 
snake—great numbers of which had con- 
gregated there. 

The ground was perfectly bare, fibrous, 
and free from anything like grass or vege- 
tation, save an occasional cluster of rank 
and noxious vines, of a sickening, deadly 
green. From this drear abode arose the 
trunk of many a huge cypress, shooting up 
its straight and living shaft, far, far above 
our heads, seeming almost to pierce the 
clouds, and at a great height outstretching 
its spectral arms, shrouded and draped with 
the fatal “ hanging moss,” which lives, and 
feeds, and thrives only upon malaria and 
vapor of the most deadly kind. No settler 
builds his cabin near the spot where its 
sombre curtain is seen waving to and fro, 


but he shuns it as being a sure token of 


the presence of pestilence and death. 

Around the foot of each tree are standing 
anumber of those singular conical shaped 
shoots, termed needles, resembling so many 
grave stones, and slowly crawling among 
them, or lying stupid and sullen, with its 
mouth wide agape, is ever found the filthy 
moccasin. No token gives he of his pre- 
sence like the tocsin of the chivalrous rattle- 
snake ; but, should you approach too near, 
you would soon feel his venomous fangs 
more fatal even than those of the latter. 
He is the most hateful of his hateful kind, 
a truculent coward, and never, save in one 
solitary instance, have I known one to offer 
an attack, or even resist one in any other 
manner than by slinking hissingly away. 

To my surprise, Joe seemed quite satis- 
fied that we had fallen in with the swamp. 
His reasons, however, were good,—* for” said 
he, “ this is either a part of the slough, and 
if so, must be near the river; or it joins the 
bayou ; and if this is the case, we cannot be 
far from it either, because the slough and 
the bayou do not approach each other until 
near it.” 

Out of the brake we scrambled, intending 
to make our way between the two obstacles, 
but had not proceeded far when the sun 
made his appearance shining, to my aston- 
ishment, not in our faces, but upon our 
backs. Joe however, nothing daunted, took 
it very quietly, merely muttering something 
about having taken a “ back-track,” and 
then wheeling about, with the sun for his 
pilot, guided me directly to the river. 
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A more beautiful stream never gladdened 
my eyes; running over a bed of pebble 
and rock, between shelving banks of glis. 
tening sand, white as the unsullied snow 
flake, it resembled rather one of our pure 
and joyous northern waters, than anything 
of the kind I had before seen in the south, - 

In a deep pool immediately beneath the 
overhanging bank upon which I was stand. 
ing however, a half grown alligator floating 
lazily upon the surface, and the oceasiona] 
flash of fins and tail of that shark of the 
fresh water—the gar, assured me of the 
southern locality. 

Strong was the temptation to cast a line 
into the blue depths below, but alas! the 
means and appliances were wanting. The 
day was Sunday, and Joe, albeit far from 
a bigot, was a very aristocrat in his feelings, 
and had put a decided veto upon taking with 
us any tackle for fishing. 

“ He was not,” he said, “ sot up about Sun- 
day, but huntin’ and fishin’ on that day was 
clar nigger, and went agin him ;” and so] 
dropped the subject. 

After strolling down stream and select- 
ing an eligible spot for our camp, we 
returned ; and, although we lost our way 
again—which, by the bye, we never after 
failed of doing, either in going in or coming 
out of the brake—yet at length arriving 
safely at the place where our horses were 
tied up, mounted them and soon reached 
home. 

During the evening J thought of nothing 
but the fish; my dreams that night were full 
of them, and I awoke next morning with the 
full and fixed determination that come what 
might, that day would I cast my line into 
the crystal waters of the San Jacinto. 

Joe, for a wonder had something to do, 
and after advising me to abandon the idea of 
visiting the river alone, finally submitted, 
saying that there was nothing like learning 
after all, and giving me the best advice and 
direction in his power, bade me God speed in 
his own rough fashion. 

At an early hour of a bright morning did 
I set forth upon my mad-cap expedition, and 
after some three or four hours of vigorous 
exertion, found myself heaven knows where. 
The thicket seemed to grow more dense at 
every step, until at last 1 reached something 
that resembled a new made path. The 
thick tall cane had been trampled and erush- 
ed so that for a time I made famous head- 
way. AsI was pressing onward, a rattling 
of cane caught my ear, and peering into the 
thicket, 1 saw something that I was con- 
vinced at a glance must be either a clergy- 
man, a chimney sweep, or a bear, and as 
there was not the slightest probability of 
either of the former gentry being in such a 
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latitude, I conjectured, and rightly, that it 
must be no less a personage than Sir Bruin 
himself. 

At the identical moment when we made 
the discovery, my sable coated friend had 
also ascertained my proximity, and not 
knowing but that I might be fair game for 
him, wheeled in his track and returned. 

Totally unarmed, save a large hack-knife, 
I stepped aside to a huge tree, and placing 
my back against it awaited his coming. It 
was but a moment; the cane parted and 
there he stood, but stood not long. 

J have before in my life made some noise, 
yet it was surely but as silence when com- 
pared to the yell with which I greeted him. 

Which of us was the more alarmed I know 
not, but the victory was with me. Bruin re- 
treated without touch of drum, and, with a 
snort resembling that of a plethoric speci- 
men of the porcine genus in a state of ex- 
cessive alarm, abandoned the field. 

My joy at his departure was much in- 
creased by the discovery that the tree where 
I was standing was upon the bank of the 
bayou, which I now determined to keep in 
sight until the end and aim of my journey 
was attained. 

In a few minutes I fell in with a path 
newly cut in the dense cane, and pressed 
onward with renewed vigor. 

Presently I came to a tree which bore so 
striking a resemblance to the one which 
stood upon the scene of the bear’s stampede, 
that I paused to look at it, but remembering 
that it was no phenomenon to find two trees 
similar to each other in the forest, 1 resumed 
my course. 

After the lapse of a short interval I passed 
a third, then a fourth, and finally a fifth tree, 
allalike, and for the first time the many tales I 
had heard of lost travellers moving round 
and round in a circle from which there 
seemed no escape flashed upon my mind. 

But no; this might not be, I had kept 
the banks of the bayou upon my right, and 
must now be going down stream. How- 
ever, for my satisfaction, 1 determined to 
mark the tree with a “blaze,” did so, and 
went on. In a short time my vegetable 
“old man of the sea” again hove in sight, 
and upon examination there was the “ blaze” 
I had so lately cut. 

It was perfectly inexplicable. Had I gone 
mad? Was this some illusion of the senses ? 
I thought, and with a shudder, of a certain 
old, withered, parchment faced African ne- 

gress, a privileged character in Joe’s settle- 
ment, whose hitherto undisputed claims to 
the possession of magic power, I had seen 
fit to call in question and ridicule, only the 
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previous evening, to the manifest alarm of 
the listeners. 

A moment’s reflection, however, banished 
all this, and laughing at my singular situa- 
tion, I determined coule gui coule,to escape 
from this modern labyrinth. Down the 
precipitate banks of the bayou I dashed, and 
made my way, now upon one side of the 
nearly dried up stream, now upon the other, 
and now through the shallow water in its 
bed. Once more and for the last time m 
tree was seen, and the mystery was moro | 
It appears I bad stumbled upon a peninsular 
formed by the bayou’s doubling upon itself. 
The entrance was but a step from bank to 
bank, and my chance of finding the way out 
by the same isthmus was small indeed. 

By the time I reached the river, the sun 
was declining, and threatening clouds warned 
me to make the best of my way homeward. 
Without experiencing any serious mishap, 
save my reaching the prairie three miles 
above the proper place, I arrived in safety, 
perfectly satisfied with my exploit, and will- 
ing in future to'await Joe’s motions. 

At last behold us fairly located upon the 
banks of the river, where Joe had selecteda 
fine, hard shingle beach upon which to piteh 
ourcamp. This said camp was an extem- 
poraneous affair, a kind of al fresco home, 
formed by setting up a few crotchets to sus- 
tain a rude roof of undressed shingles, man- 
ufactured impromptu,—there known as 
“ boards,” supported upon diminutive rafters 
of cane. 

This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe, 
or “dug out,” was selected, and in two days 
shaped, hollowed out, and Jaunched. Fairly 
embarked now in the business, I found but 
little difficulty in obtaining a supply of green 
trout »:d other kinds of river fish, but the 
huge “ Cats” where were they#@ I fished at 
early morn and dewy eve, ere the light had 
faded out from the stars of morning, and 
after dame Nature had donned her robe de 
nuit, all was vain. 

Joe counselled patience, and hinted that 
the larger species of “Cats” never ran but 
during a rise or fall in the river, and must 
then be fished for at night. 

One morning heavy clouds in the north 
and the sound of distant thunder informed 
us that a storm was in progress near the 
head waters of our stream. My rude tackle 
was looked after, and bait prepared in antici- 
pation of the promised fish, which the per- 
turbed waters of the river were to incite to 
motion. 

Night came, and I left for a spot where I 
knew the Cats must frequent; a deep dark 
hole, immediately above a sedgy flat, My 
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patience and perseverance at length met with 
their reward. I felt something very care- 
fully examining the bait, and at last tired of 
waiting for the bite, struck with force. 

I had him, a huge fellow too ; backwards 
and forwards he dashed, up and down, in and 
out. No faney tackle had I, but plain and 
trustworthy, at least so I fondly imagined. 

At last I trailed the gentleman upon the 
sedge, and was upon the eve of wading in 
and securing him, when a splash in the 
water which threw it in every direction, 
announced that something new had turned 
up, and away went I, hook, and line, into 
the black hole below. At this moment my 
tackle parted, the robber—whether alliga- 
tor or gar I know not—disappeared with my 
half captured prey, and I crawled out upon 
the bank in a blessed humor. 


My fishing was finished for the evening; 


but repairing the tackle as best I could, 
casting the line again into the pool and 
fixing the pole firmly in the knot-hole of a 
fallen tree, I abandoned it to fish upon its 
own hook. 

When I arose in the morning, a cold 
“norther” was blowing fiercely, and the 
river had risen in the world during the 
night. The log to which my pole had 
formed a temporary attachment, had taken 
its departure for arts unknown, and was in 
all human probability at that moment 
engaged in making an experimental voyage 
on account of “whom it may concern.” 

The keen eye of Joe, who had been peer- 
ing up aud down the river, however discov- 
ered something upon the opposite side that 
bore a strong resemblance to the missing 
ow and when the sun had fairly risen we 
ound that there it surely was, and moreover 
its bowing tg the water's edge, and subse- 
bre straigMening up, gave proof that a 

sh was fast to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold, 
and the ordinarily gentle current of the 
river was now a mad torrent, lashing the 
banks in its fury, and foaming over the 
rocks and trees that obstructed its increased 
volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each 
other and shook our heads in silence and in 
sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and fro at 
times when the fish would repeat his efforts 
to escape; it was more than the Cup of 
Tantalus, and after bearing it as long as I 


could, I prepared for a plunge into the 


maddened stream. One plunge, however, 
uite satisfied me, I was thrown back upon 
the shore, cold and dispirited. 
During ‘the entire day there stood or 
swung to and fro the wretched pole, now 
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upright as an orderly serjeant, now bending 
down and kissing the waters at its feet. ~ 

The sight I bore until flesh and blood 
could no more endure. The sun had gunk 
to rest, the twilight was fading away, and the 
stars were beginning to peep out from their 
sheltering places inquiringly, as if to know 
why the night came not on, when I, strung 
in soul, determined at any hazard to dare the 
venture. 

Wringing the hand of Joe, who shook 
his head dubiously, up the stream I bent my 
course until I reached a point some distance 
above, from which the current passing 
dashed with violence against the bank and 
shot directly over to the very spot where 
waved and wagged our wretched rod, cribbed 
by the waters, and cabined and confined 
among the logs. 

I plunged in, and swift as an arrow from 
the bow, the water hurried me on, a com- 
panion to its mad career. The point was 
almost gained, when a shout from Joe called 
my attention to the pole: alas the fish was 
gone, and the line was streaming out in the 
fieree wind. 

That night was I avenged; a huge eat 
was borne home in triumph. How I took 
it, or where, it matters not; for so much 
time having been occupied in narrating how 
we did not, I have none remaining to tell 
how I did. 

The next point was to decide as to the 
cooking of him. Joe advised a barbacue; a 
fine fellow like that, he said, with two inches 
of clear fat upon his back bone, would 
make a noble feast. Let not the “two 
inches of clear fat” startle the incredulous 
reader, for in that country of lean swine | 
have often heard that catfish are used to fry 
bacon in. 

But to the cooking, 


We cooked him that night, and we cooked iim 
next day, 

And we cooked him in vain until both passed 
away. 


He would not be’ cooked, and was in fact 
much worse, and not half so honest as a 
worthy old gander—once purchased by 3 
very innocent friend of mine—that was 
found to contain in its maw a paper embrac- 
ing both his genealogy and directions with 
reference to the advisable mode of prepar- 
ing him for the table; of which all that I 
remember is, that parboiling for sixteen days 
was warmly recommended as an_ initial 
step. 

Sixteen days parboiling I am convinced 
would but have rendered our friend the 
tougher. We tried him overa hot fire, 
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and a slow one,—we smoked him, singed 
him, and in fine tried all known nfethods in 
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simply this: Waste not your precious time 
in taking cats, but if taken consign them at 


vain, and finally consigned him again, uneat- | once, unsinged, to their original elements,— 


en, to the waters. 
The moral of my tale, dear reader, is 


and so shall a great waste of time and 
patience be spared. 





GOING ABROAD, 


Wuen tides are observed on the water, or 
the wind, the philosopher looks upon them 
as subjects of reflection, not complaint. 
They may dilute puncheons of rum in the 
merchant’s cellar, a little more than usual, 
by their overflow, or demolish the beaver of 
some parvenu, who carries his head too 
high; but every body else overlooks these 
consequences in the study of their causes. 
There is a tide also among men—not of 
their affairs, but bodies. The currents of 
the atmosphere have been recently suspect- 
ed by Mr. Maury to be controlled by mag- 
netism. Such seems also to be the power 
which is setting the stream of mento Europe 
at the present time. An affinfty evidently ex- 
isted between some magnet in the transat- 
lantie hemisphere, and the gold and silver in 
our rich men’s pockets. As every one goes 
of course wherever his pocket does, the 
present emigration to the old country is 
easily accounted for. The reverse immigra- 
tion of the Irish and other poor of Europe is 
as obviously produced by the lack of money 
in their fobs; for the attractive agent hav- 
ing nothing to lay hold of, they consequently 
fly off spontaneously, like feathers from the 
earth, being so light-hearted and empty- 
handed as to excuse them from any sort of 
obedience to the law of gravity, sometimes, 
or for that matter, to any other. 

This subject opens so large a field, that 
there is danger of being lost in it. We 





certainly don’t intend to survey it all. One 

powerful reason for going abroad has just | 
been mentioned, but it is not the only one. | 
It takes many chords to draw such a multi- | 
tude so far across the ocean. Of late years | 
the climate of this country has undergone 
deleterious changes most unfriendly to the | 
constitution of a portion of our citizens. A | 
kind of intolerable itehing has taken hold most 
fatally of the clerical profession. Upon con- 
sultation with the faculty, we eannot learn 
of its appearance here till about the time 
of the laying of the keels of our safe, luxu- 
rious and rapid lines of packet ships. It 
grew worse apace on the arrival in our 
waters of the steamship Sirius; and the 
Cunard vessels introduced among our clergy 
generally, who resided in the vicinity of the 








ports at which they touched, an absolute 
epidemic, which Collins’ line has done 
nothing to alleviate. The uncomfortable 
disorder we have imperfectly described to 
be a sort of itching, must not be supposed 
on that account to be cutaneous. It lies 
a good deal deeper than the skin, and is 
generally accompanied by a marked flightiness 
of the brain. But what a spirit of merey 
reigns even in the sorest visitations to poor 
humanity! This terrible distemper has a 
remedy as well as the small pox. A voyage 
to Europe, especially when prolonged to the 
healthy regions of the Pontine Marshes, the 
Dead Sea, and Cataracts, is known to be 
productive of a perfect cure. But, alas! 
unlike the disgusting disease which we have 
mentioned, for this no prophylactic has been 
discovered. The patient can have it ever so 
many times, but alt to no purpose. He can 
be as often cured as an inebriate, yet his re- 
covery is temporary. You may inoculate 
or vaccinate him with a journey to Niagara, 
the Lakes, and Canada—they will do little 
good. He will catch the contagion again as 
soon as exposed, even more easily than at 
first. A voyage to Europe will not save 
him from the necessity of its repetition. Its 
preventive power, like the Variola Vaccina, 
wears out in about seven years, and the pro- 
cess must be repeated. 

Now observe what a beautiful compensa- 
tion is interposed under all these cruel dis- 
pensations. ‘The time spent necessarily in 
the work of restoration, is far from being 
Jost. Most fortunately the scene for this 
powerful medication is commonly where im- 
provement in religious and moral intelli- 


| gence and practice are most likely to be 


obtained—such as the purlieus of Paris, 
the morally-invigorating atmosphere of Ita- 
lian cities, and the very instruetive and 
spiritual Pagan worship of the East. The 
other professions are not equally liable te 
this infection, which is another very remark- 
able circumstance, because if they were, 
they could have little hope that either their 
clients or their patients would emulate the 
good-natured example of congregations, and 
make up generous purses to enable thenr 
to give a desperate chase after health over 
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all the fashionable thoroughfares reeom- 
mended in the Guide Books. The dis- 
ease we have been speaking of is as singular 
for its cure as for its cause. It yields not 
at al! to the art of medicine; the fine arts 
only possessing any efficacious foree. The 
studio of the sculptor and the painter are 
found alone successful when every other 
study is avoided as an instrument of mis- 
chief. 

The balance of trade is known to bea 
very tender point with us Americans; in 
fact, it is almost the point of honor. Our 
merchants, it is thought by some, are manag- 
ing this delicate matter most discreetly. The 
drift of their manceuvre is to send out empty 
vessels, and bring full ones back. The idea 
appears ingenious, and capable of considera- 
ble expansion. Accordingly we have been 
helping them for some time past, by largely 
exporting our young men and others, pretty 
much in ballast, in the hope of filling up 
their empty noddles for a profitable re- 
turn cargo. We are assured that the fur- 
nishing of the outfits in a multitude of cases 
has cost the country as little as the greatest 
patriot could wish. The only doubt is 
whether, on the other hand, the imports 
have been better. This policy has not been 
pursued without strenuous objections on 
the part of some who think that persons 
going abroad ought to know a little of their 
own country before they leave for another; 
and that a slight acquaintance with some 
foreign tongue might possibly not come 
amiss in gainful communications with the 
natives. But all such captious observations 
are easily refuted by the plain statements 
that empty hogsheads of course hold most ; 
and none but a simpleton would send a full 
bucket to the well. 

Agreeably to these views, one has a right 
to think ; the country must be great gainers 
by this intellectual commerce. Going 
dined as so many do, with a perfect quali- 
fication of ignorance of their own country, 
as well as every thing relating to those 
whither they are henna, they are totally free 
from prejudiee, or any pre-conceived opin- 
ions. ‘They have also obviously everything 
to acquire and not an idea to lose. Our 
country sends abroad blank paper, and it 
comes home, written all over with a philoso- 
phy, of which we shall, no doubt, some day 


understand the import. 


From such accomplished travellers, we 
shall be likely to learn everything which a 
deaf and dumb man with good eyesight 
could inform us. The outside shell of com- 
munities will be carefully reported, though 
with as little knowledge of their interior, as 


‘one might gain of the inside of a melon 
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from looking at the external rind as he 
passes along the market. The traveller 
would probably begin by describing the 
wonders of the stormy sea, surprised no 
doubt, that our so much lauded modern art 
had not made a paved level of the ocean, as wel] 
as land, and provided each passenger with a 
pocket tempest-stopper. His astonishment 
increases on arrival at a French port to 
find there even little fellows, not taller than 
a yard-stick, talking French with perfect 
fluency, while he himself is puzzled to say 
a word that any soul can comprehend, 
though he has thumbed his dictionary and 
grammar for a whole college life, and once 
delivered an oration in that tongue, for 
which he received the title of “the young 
Lamartine.” 

After a short experience he discovers to 
his disappointmgnt, that the sky is quite 
blue, and the earth just as dirty as at home, 
and that his own mind has undergone less 
alteration than his purse. His new acces- 
sions are emotional, and what he first took 
for influx of fresh intelligence, turns out to 
be strange feelings only, which evaporate in 
the act of noting down. Accordingly, 
he wonders, as all his friends at home do 
also, at the very little he has to communicate, 
and is amazed at what becomes of all the 
impressions things are perpetually making 
on his eyes and ears. And the scantiness of 
intellectual importations—there is plenty of 
others—made by persons returning from 
abroad, has for some time been a subject of 
considerable speculation. We have a theory 
on the subject, which is, that most persons 
on being suddenly ushered into a strange 
country become galvanized. This lasts 
some months, during which their life is 
principally sensational, which is easily mis- 
taken for a new intellectual experience. 
A stay of a year or two abroad will pro- 
bably, and certainly a return home, gradually 
impair, and finally dismiss these hallucina- 
nations. Traces of the powerful influences 
to which young minds are frequently sub- 
jected, and by which, alas! they are some- 
times irrecoverably subdued, are afterwards 
perceivable for a long time, perhaps for 
ever. But generally, they die away, like 
love fits, into tender recollections of dark- 
eyed, flower-loving grisettes, moonlight 
visits to the coliseum, or the transitory in- 
toxications of masked balls, picture galleries, 
and the grand opera, One of the best 
ministrations of travel seems to be, to furnish 
rich materials for pleasing and poetical asso- 
ciations. What new ideas shall originate 
by a powerful culture of the foreign mind, 
will be best communicated by themselves 
in books; and we may be certain, will 
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not be committed to their visitors to di- 
yulge. The acquisition of old ones, depends 
more upon the pupil than the instructor, on 
both sides of the ocean. But novel im- 
pressions from extraordinary scenes in na- 
ture and creation, in fact, must be made 
severally on every individual soul. Per- 
sonal and profound experience ean alone 
help the imagination with material to work 
upon; and associations derived from society 
and commanding events, must stimulate 
and give an intellectual direction to its 
action. 

First impressions of a foregn country are 
apt to be the best. So it is with other 
things. We honor young men who were 
delighted with their first dinner in a certain 
college “Commons,” who shortly after- 
wards headed a rebellion for the reformation 
of the cuisine. So valuable are first thoughts, 
that if one neglects them, there is danger 
of not having any others. So true it often 
is, that if a man stops to think, he will possi- 
bly have nothing to say. 

If Mr. Dickens had not turned his thoughts 
immediately into ink, they would have dried 
up like other warm slops. Now, they will 
live a while, like half-grown cucumbers pre- 
served in vinegar. Had he waited till they 
ripened, they would have been good for 
nothing. 

The benefit of travel depends upon the 
traveller. With regard to young people at 
acertain age, travel as well as tutors, fre- 
quently enjoy the credit that is really due to 
time ; the youth grows wiser merely because 
he waxes older. However, there are doubt- 
less useful hints, obtainable on going abroad, 
One is, as we have heard, the conviction 
for the first time that the United States are 
a republic. It is not a strange thing for 
tender parents to be nervous on the absence 
of their offspring for a single night. Yet 
they seize at the first chance of exposing 
them to all the temptations of the capitals 
of Europe. Such is the present course of 
education, and the approved tuition in mo- 
tality. Apparently, the hint is taken from the 
poultry yard. ‘To-day the mother hen solic- 
itously broods her offspring beneath her 
wings ; to-morrow forcibly drives them from 
her. The philosophy, not in the heh, but 
the human, prebably is this: the virtue, 
which is subjected to a fiery exposure, must 
become hardened into pure steel. “The 
adage has it, that a rolling stone, which we 
take to be the traveller, gathers no moss. 
Therefore, it may be hoped that nothing bad 
will stick to it. But, unluckily, on the other 
hand, it may be feared for the same reason, 
that it will hold on to nothing good. 
What a man practices he will be likely to 
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learn. If vagraney be the constantly re- 
peated lesson, will domestic habits be the 
acquisition? Some, as the Freneh for in- 
stance, are said to place the family at the 
bottom of the ladder. If that is so, the 
question may be put, since communities are 
composed of families, will such a people 
ever rise upon it to the topmost round of 
purity and prosperity ? 

There is a good deal of sense in export- 
ing our cotton, and flour, and pork to foreign 
States for sale, but not quite so much is 
visible, I confess, in sending out our products 
to the World’s Fair, and our non-producers 
with them, for no other purposes than to 
have them both returned to us after paying 
charges, ina damaged state. We are deeply 
indebted to the mind and heart of the old 
world, but these are engraved in books, 
which may be read by the light of the west- 
ern sky. All else are sentiment and ro- 
mance. When these spring up spontane- 
ously from our native soil, let them be 
cherished as the choicest aliment of the 
soul. But J am an advocate for heavy duties 
at the Custom House on all importations of 
packages of earth from Jerusalem, and 
demijohns of water from the Jordan. Our 
rivers cannot be sanctified by tributes from 
foreign streams; our soul will not become 
more classic by being intermingled with the 
blood-steeped dirt of any of the ancient 
continents. Bottles of Helicon are stale 
and flat in comparison with effervescing 
tumblers from Saratoga Spring. Our poets 
will sing as wel! on Croton asif they slaked 
their thirst at the Pierian Fount itself, or 
even on a pipe of the true Falernian. 

What reason is there to suppose that per- 
sons will make a better use of the superior 
culture of a foreign country, while sojourn- 
ing in it, than they do of its literature be- 
fore they quit their own? The custom is to 
look at and applaud the best books, and 
peruse the worst. Everybody sells his gold 
and silver, and carries only the cheapest cur- 
reney in his pocket. 

But something will adhere to one, will 
there not, who makes the fashionable tour ? 
Undoubtedly. One cannot wander through 
so many fields, and bring away nothing with 
him. If the rose and honey-suckle do not 
stick to his skirts, the burr and cockle will. 
He may not hurt his country by bringing 
back an invoice of French silks and laces 
whieh pay a fine for the damage they pro- 
duce; but he will inflict a deeper injury by 
importing a taste for them, for which no duty 
is exacted as a compensation. But though 
his country is not much benefitted by his 
acquisitions, the harm he occasions lights, 
perhaps, chiefly on himself. Such a person 
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never fails to imbibe the very nicest and) necessaries of life, had nobody gone abroad. 
most exquisite sensibility and taste for art.; And there is.a polish in such persons, like- 
Of course, he is forever afterwards tor-| wise, which no one ean deny, however they 
mented, because he is unable to bring home} may effect. to decry. Some people wil} 
Rome and the Louvre in his baggage. The! say, no doubt, that bodies must undergo a 
remainder of his days is therefore necessarily | hardening process, before they will “take 
spent in turning up his nose at every native, on” such lustre; and that shilling pieces do 
production of taste he meets. However, we not grow smooth till they have lost all their 
owe him much. What should we know of, original impression, and much of their in. 
coffee and boots; of the ballet, aye, and the trinsic value with it. Let them talk. Ags 
ballet dancer, too; of dining at 6 and 7 ;) long as such coin is not “cried down” it wil] 
and sixes and sevens; of salads, and/ be current, and currency among thousands 
soups, and soaps; and a million of other is the test of value. Decivus, 
























CHEERFUL AGE. 





TuHeEseE furrows so deep, that Time has ploughed, 
Grief watered oft with tears ; 

The garnering comes, and the wintry shock 
Stands bending, white with years. 







ibe Yet hast thou marked where pebbly streams 
ee With pleasant sumbeams play, 

a Where hoary frost from the upland gleams, 
ea In the cold December day. 







How feathery ferns, in forest nooks, 

Keep ever their greenness bright, 
Mid the dusk of moaning beeehen leaves, 
And floating flakes of white ? 







The bending shock, on the bleak hill, teems 
With life and strength of men, 

And the living fern, in its greenness, glads 

Young hearts in the forest glen. 







And soft rich moss, with its winter flowers, 
Lies round the old oak tree, 

And a table spread with acorn cups, 

Where children played, you see! 








And birds, in the sunlight, stoop to drink 
From the sparkling, ice-rimmed rill, 

And squirrels bark, in pleasant days, 

At a woodpecker’s driving bill. 






And all these furrows that Time has ploughed, 
And filled with drifts of years, 

Shall glow with beauty in heavenly light 

When I rise from the “ wave of tears.” 











Thus cheerful Age to another spoke 
Its thoughts like a pleasant rhyme, 
And they brought new lifé and harmony 

To a younger spirit’s chime. 








Emity Herrmay. 














A Summer 


in Georgia. 


A SUMMER IN GEORGIA. 
TRACK MOUNTAIN=—CLAREKSVIUTLE—TOCCOA FALLS. 


Amonc the objects of interest to the} 
tourist in Upper Georgia, Track Mountain | 
holds a distinguished place. | 

It is situated about thirty miles distant. 
from the vale of Naucoochee, and is visible | 
from it. The summit is a mass of rock, in 
which are numerous impressions resembling | 
the tracks of men and animals. Some of | 
these are of gigantic proportions. There is | 
atrack of the human foot more than thrice | 
the natural size, having six toes; and, close | 
by, is a horse track of the same magnificent | 
proportion. 

The Indians have two or three traditions | 
concerning this mountain, one of which I 
will relate. For some reason not clearly 
understood by the present race, the Great 
Spirit became angry with his red children, 
and, to punish them, He resolved to destroy | 
the world by a flood. That the race should | 
not become extinct, however, He caused the | 
chief of the Cherokees to construct a great | 
canoe, and to stovk it with provisions for 
many days. 

When the rains began to descend, the 
chief and his family, accompanied by a great 
variety of animals, entered this canoe, and 
were thus saved from the general destruc- 
tion. For ‘nearly two moons they were 
tossed upon the angry bosom of the great 
waters, when at last the storm ceased, and 
the clouds fled before the sunlight. Yet! 
the waters seemed not to abate, nor were | 
they aware of their proximity to earth, till 
they beheld the bold crest of what appeared | 
to them a huge mass of rock looming up in 
the distance. 

What was their joy in approaching it, to 
discover the summit of a veritable mountain, 
and a near prospect of again beholding the 
good earth. Upon this mount they rested 
their canoe, and effected a landing. The | 











it. It is singular to what an extent this 
superstition has obtained among the whites 


‘themselves. A curious incident was related 


to me while in the vicinity, which I thought 
a good illustration of the credulity of human 
nature. It was told me again and again, by 
different persons, with the most apparent 
sincerity. The story is that one Doctor 
Stevenson, of Georgia, a man full of ro- 
mance and noted for his adventurous spirit, 
visited the neighbourhood with a determin- 
ation to explore the sacred mountain. The 
honest, simple-minded inhabitants endea- 
voured to dissuade him from his purpose, 


but without avail. Providing himself with 


a mallet and chisel, and securing a compan- 
ion somewhat braver than the rest, he set 
out from Naucoochee valley, one lovely 
morning, for the interdicted mountain. Ar- 
rived at its base, they fastened their horses, 
and with some difficulty—in the absence of 
a path—made the ascent. All was calm and 
beautiful, not a cloud obseured the horizon, 
and with a smile of pity at the weakness of 
humanity, the Doctor selected a track for 
removal, and with enthusiasm set about his 
perilous task. 

At the first blow of the mallet, however, 
he was startled by a sound like distant thun- 
der. Nothing daunted, he continued the 
operation, when the sky became suddenly 
overcast, the lightning played incessantly 
about him, the deep-toned thunder breathed 
forth its voice of warning, and the rains 
came down like a flood upon him. 

Still the Doctor labored on until the 
trophy was secured. They then descended 
the mountain; but ere they reached their 
steeds, the storm had passed, the sky was 
once more serene, and they rode home- 
wards under as bright a sun as when they 
came. The Doctor has published a lengthy 


action of the waters upon the soft limestone | account of his adventure, as full of romance 
—they aver—made it impressible, and the | as himself. He says that he never experi- 
tracks found there, they affirm were made | enced such a storm before, and he could not 
by the survivors of the great drowning, in| but feel himself guilty of sacrilege. 
descending to the valleys; and that as they | The track which he removed, after exhibit- 
became exposed to the powerful rays of the|ing it to great numbers in the vicinity, ne 
sun they rapidly hardened, leaving the| sent, I was informed, to the museum of 
impressions distinctly marked. The huge} Philadelphia, where it may still be seen. 
tracks of the man and horse they say were| Although there was nothing particularly 
made by the chief, who was a mighty) wonderful in a sudden storm upon the top 
yarrior, and his favorite war-horse. 'of a high mountain in midsummer, yet it 
The Indians consider this mountain sa-| was sufficiently so to convince the supersti- 
cred, and believe that the Great Spirit is | tious of supernatural agency, and to deter 
displeased when a white man dares toascend| them from like attempts. The mountain, 
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however, is now frequently visited, but I 
have not heard of any further attempts at 
removing those curious relies of the past. 

It is true that such tracks are found there 
—hence the name of the mountain—and 
that near them are numerous graves. The 
Indians esteem it sacred, not only on account 
of the tradition I have given, but also, be- 
cause the great progenitors of their race lie 
entombed upon it. Abundant evidences are 
found in that country, of the existence there 
of a race far superior to the modern Indians, 
and the better opinion seems to be, that 
these marks were sculptured by them ages 
agone. 

Clarksville is a very pleasant little town, 
and is a popular summer resort for the 
southern planter. It is the shire town of 
Habersham County; and is delightfully 
situated in the midst of the most magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery. Located, as it were, 
in a circle, about which, and within a reason- 
able riding distance, are Mount Yonah ; Nau- 
coochee Valley ; Track, and Aunt Sall’s 
Mountains; Toccoa, and Tallula Falls ; and 
several spurs of the Blue Ridge; while not 
far distant is the hospitable mansion of the 
late lamented Calhoun, What is worthy 
of particular note in Upper Georgia, the 
hotels of Clarksville are admirably kept, and 
I am happy to add, that at the time of my 
visit, they were admirably sustained. The 
town is noted as the summer residence of 
some of Georgia’s most distinguished sons, 
among whom are, Hon. J. M. Berrien; the 
late General Clinch; Judge Law; and 
the Hon. J. MeAllister. All these have 
or had pleasant country seats in its vicinity. 

On the way from Clarksville to Penfield, 
S. C., about seven miles from the former 
place, the tourist comes upon the Falls of 
Toccoa. They are situated close by the 
high way, and are particularly admired. A 
small stream passes over a precipice 180 
feet in depth, but the volume of water is too 
small to be heard at a great distance. A 
winding path leads to the foot of the fall; 
and following this, I came to a large rock in 
the stream, directly in front of the fall. 
Seating myself upon it, I cast my eyes 
upward, and could not but exclaim—Toc- 
coa! Toccoa!—well did they name thee— 
Beautiful! For more than an hour did I 

ze upward with the deepest admiration. 

Over the abrupt and fearful steep, the 
lovely little stream came flowing so gently, . 
so calmly, that it seemed the highest plea- 
sure to float down upon its bosom. 

Here was no wrestling of currents, no 
bellowing of floods, no rebounding of the 
waters as they struck the rocks below. 

True, a sheet of mist curled upward, but 
it arose so gracefully, and withal glisten- 
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ed so beautifully in the sunlight, that | 
almost fancied the nymph of the stream to 
be offering incense to the God of Day. The 
precipice is as perpendicular as if hewn out 
by the line and plummet. Several men 
called to me from above—they looked like 
lads of fourteen. 

The trees about the fall are literally eoy. 
ered with names, some dating as far back as 
1828. Not to be unfashionable, I clambered 
up a tree and recorded my name, as far 
from earth as the most ambitious had done 
before me. 

Retracing my steps, I next visited the top 
of the fall and looked below. The depth 
was indeed fearful, yet I gazed downward 
without awe or dread. The course of the 
stream, as it winds gracefully along amid 
the luxuriant forest trees, the deep green 
of whose foliage contrasts beautifully with 
its own sweet silvery breast, is of itself 
sufficient to repay a visit; but in the falls, 
beauty herself lies mirrored. 

Lovely as is this place, it is connected 
with a doleful legend. 

Early in the history of the country, a 
party of whites were encamped in its vicin- 
ity. Dreading the numbers and vindictive. 
ness of the Indians, they endeavoured to 
keep their proximity a secret to them. By 
some means an influential Squaw discovered 
their retreat. They treated her with the 
utmost kindness, and by the aid of nume- 
rous trinkets, they gained her confidence. 
She was urged to keep her presents hidden 
from her people, and for a time did so, but the 
natural vanity of her sex overcame her reso- 
lutions, and she displayed them publicly. 
By these means the vicinity of the whites 
became known, and a council of warriors 
was assembled to decide upon their fate. 
They resolved upon their entire destruction. 
A dark rainy night was chosen for the ex- 
pedition, and the Squaw was commanded to 
guide them to the camp. 

She readily acquiesced, promising that if 
they would closely follow her, they should 
have the scalps of a hundred whites. By a 
narrow path, admitting but one at a time, 
she led them to this abrupt precipice, and 
stepped immediately off. 

Those behind fearing each to lose sight of 
his predecessor, pressed after her one after 
another, until all were buried in the vortex 
below. Thus did this faithful Squaw sacri- 
fice herself and the lives of her warriors, to 
preserve the whites from destruction. 

Tradition affirms, and the superstitious 
there believe, that on every dark rainy night 
the death wail of the warriors is borne up- 
ward on the mist, and is audible above the 
noise of the waterfall. GaYyLorD. 

Mobile, Oct., 1850. 








Leité— Dandelions. 


LETTE, 
How dearly I answer fair things and bright, 
From the star with playful greetings of light, 
To the wond’rous questioning of the flower— 
The visible soul of the sunny hour; 
From the fond lost look, renewing in dream, 
To that which lures with a present gleam, 
| But an eye I know, whose transient ray 
Hath brighter and fairer might than they. 


A dear delight is the calling chime 

Of bird and stream in the summer time; 

A blessing each kindly earnest sound, 

From hearts preferring, unsealed around ; 

But a voice I know, whose lightest word. 

Is pleasanter far than wave or bird; 

And tones had never such magic near, 

But freely I'd turn that word to hear. Jerome A. Maney. 





DANDELIONS. 


[* When Simeon turned his steps homeward, the boys ran out shouting, ‘ Father's 
coming !’ and little Mary went toddling up to meet him with a dandelion blossom to place 
in his button-hole.”’” “The little orphan pointed to the fields covered with dandelions, and 
said, ‘See how pretty! It looks as if the stars had come down to lie on the grass.’” 

Mrs. CHILD. ] 
Bricutty on the pasture land, 
On the mountain hazy, 
Does the dandelion blow, 
Like a golden daisy. 


Cheerily with early spring, 
Comes it to the meadow, 
And the hardy, careless thing, 

Heeds not sun nor shadow. 


Brings it for the rabbit food, 
While beneath low eaves 

Little children sit and forge 
Chains among the leaves. 


On a time I sought it, 
Learned the time of day, 

When the down about it 
Was half blown away. 


Then it grew among the tombs, 
Epitaphs all hoary, 

Told among its yellow blooms, 
Many an ancient story. 


Near the pathless wood, 
Near the cattle’s by-way, 
In the solitude, 
On man’s trodden highway. 


For the lonely orphan child, For the father coming, 

For the flies and little bird With the dainty humming, 

Brings it down to fill the nest, Honey for the bee, 

And for humans, everywhere, Smiles and poetry. 

Emity Herrmann. 
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An Episode of Country Life. 


AN EPISODE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


Tat travelling and ruin are synony- 
mous, has ever been a favorite maxim of my 
father, and notwithstanding so many proofs 
to the contrary, he would insist upon it, that 
a young man, after spending a fortune in 


dashing through the most noted places of | 


I must inform my reader, that my father 
is the proprietor of a township of land, 
| granted long before to my grandfather, w ho 
| was an officer in the war of the revolution, 
It is beautifully situated on one of the 
western lakes, well wooded, and watered 


Europe, and figuring i in the travelled lists of | by a lovely stream. Of course, my father is 


our own country, will return to his native 
place discontented with its quiet dullness, 
and a feeling of contempt for all its inhabi- 
tants. Thus reasoning and thus believing, | 
I could never gain my father’s permission to 
travel, 
dently desired ; but under the pretext that | 
a country life had suited him very well for | 
thirty vears, it must, of course, follow that 
it should suit me also. 


Happily for me, the means for a finished | 


education were not found at home, and I 
yas sent to an eastern college to graduate, 
where I obtained a knowledge of, and a 
relish for, refined society. My amusements 
after my return, were confined to the sight 
of a billiard-table at the modest hotel; the 
intelligence of the village scandal from the 
gossips, during their morning calls upon my | 
mother; a game of loto with some of my 
young companions of an evening; and 
watching the arrival and departure of the 
stage every morning. I would not have 
any one think that my education had been 
thrown away upon me, and that I found no 
pleasure in literature; but I was of an age 
that demands excitement and variety, and | 
besides, one cannot read for ever, at any 


e. 

Wearied and vexed with this life of re- 
straint and inaction, I at length attained my 
majority, and again I tried to persuade my 
father to alter his determination, and permit 


me at least to study a profession. “ Pa. 
tience, my son,” he would say, “ you shall 
have employment enough next summer, in 
laying out lots and superintending our new 
improvements ; but for the present you shall 
not leave me, [ will have no prodigal son in 
my family; you are our only child, and your 
mother’s heart would break at parting from 
you again.—In the meantime, amuse your- 
self with your books, gun, and fishing-rod, 
and think no more of New York, London, 
or Paris. We are going to have a great 
addition to our society this spring, the 
daughter of my old friend, Adams, is ex- 
pected, and then you will have gaiety 
enough.” 


though there was nothing I so ar- | 


‘the great manof the place. A handsome 
| village had sprung up under his auspices, 
filled with the usual number of professional 
idlers, and, as magistrate and superior, he 
found plenty to do. 

Among those who had settled here from 
friendship to my father, was a Mr. Adams, 
;an old school companion, who had been un- 
\fortunate in business as a merchant, but 
‘who had realized a large fortune by en- 
‘gaging in the lumber trade, for which my 
‘father’ s woods furnished the means, and his 
|own industry added the rest. He had built 
and handsomely furnished a large substan- 
|tial house at the extremity of the village, 
| where he resided with his numerous family. 
'He had been twice married, and his only 
| daughter by his first wife, had been left in 

|New York with an aunt to complete her 
education. 

There was little else talked of in Thorn- 
ton fora month previous, but the. expected 
‘arrival of Miss Joanna, oldest daughter of 
‘Mr. John Adams, rich lumber merchant, 
who had been ten years a stranger in her 
‘father’s home. Her education was now 
finished. ‘The masters at the French board- 
‘ing school where she had been last placed, 
| could teach her nothing more; and now, 
is celebrate this happy event, Mr. and Mrs. 

_Adams were going to givea grand reception 
| party to the whole neighbourhood, with 
music, refreshments, and embellishments,— 
such as we had never dreamed of in our 
quiet town. 

I don’t know how it was, but from the 
first, I had econeeived a violent prejudice 
against Miss Joanna. I shrewdly suspected 
that my father hoped that her charms would 
have power to make me forget my wish to 
travel, and from the singular anxiety he 
showed about my first appearance, I thought 
that I was to pass in review before this ac- 
‘complished young lady, to receive her sen- 
tence of approval or denial; that they were 
not uneasy whether she should pleased me,— 
taking that as a matter of course,—but 
whether I should please her, and this was 
a state of things I could not suffer. 
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Time slipped on, however, as it always 
does, and these conjectures of mine gained 
confirmation. Miss Joanna arrived, and | 
would not be persuaded by my mother to 
eall with her on Mrs. Adams. 

The next week the invitations for the 
great party were issued ; ours was on rose- 
colored paper, and was thus worded,—* Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams have the honor to invite 
you for Thursday evening, on the occasion 
of the happy return of their daughter, May 
90th.” This phraseology I chose to think 
ridiculous, and laughed accordingly. I tor- 
mented myself for days, in studying how I 
should dress. At one time, I thought I would 
appear the extreme of negligence ; at ano- 
ther, that no Beau Brumme! should excel 
me in foppery ; at last I decided upon being 
very eccentric and singular, and to show 
my contempt for all reigning fashions, I 
dragged forth from an old chest some mili- 
tary suits of my grandfather’s, breeches, 
silk stockings, silver buckles, and gold lace, 
but I knew that these would only serve for 
a masquerade; at last I perceived among 
these antique treasures, some enormous 
bows of ribbon, which were once worn on 
the shoes. I determined to wear a pair of 
the largest in the collection at the coming 
party. I knew that every one at Thornton 
was completely blind to my follies, and ap- 
proved of all I said or did; and I thought to 
myself, if Miss Adams has been instructed 
to gain my heart at any rate, she will, of 
course, applaud with the rest; but, if she 
has the good sense to show her disapproval, 
Ishall respect her accordingly. While these 
trifles occupied me, the mass of the village 
was in great confusion. I have said that 
Mr. Adams lived at the extreme end of the 
town. A heavy rain had made the road to 
his house almost impassable, and now the 
difficulty lay in procuring conveyances for 

the evening in question. There were but 
two persons in the place who possessed 
a vehicle of any kind, these were—the cler- 
gyman, Mr. James; and the Doctor, Mr. 
Brown. The first had his own wife and 
daughter to escort, after which his modest 
carriage was at the public service. Dr. 
Brown profited by the circumstance, like 
a sagacious man, he offered to convey all 
those in whose families he practised and no 
others ; and though at the time it produced 
much angry feeling, yet the villagers re- 
membered the lesson, and after that were 
bled, blistered, and physicked by Dr 
Brown only. Poor Dr. Stiles suffered the 
fate of all men of talent who go on foot. 
—To make a fortune one must really have 
a carriage.—He may have been a good phy- 
sician and an honest man, but before three 
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months, he was obliged to leave Thornton 
to practice elsewhere. My father had of- 
fered an old lumbering family coach, and it 
was drawn out and furbished up for the 
occasion, but as there were forty ladies of 
all ranks and ages to go, and there is always 
such a difficulty in giving precedence to any 
in country society when all are equal, he 
proposed that each lady should draw for her 
turn in the vehicle. 

This would have answered very well, if 
the same method had not been resorted to 
with the hair dresser who, lately arrived in 
the place, had never had any employment 
till this evening, when he had been engaged 
by the whole forty. And now a new con- 
flict arose; as chance would have it, Miss 
Stevens drew number one for the carriage, 
but number twenty for the hair dresser ; and 
Mrs. Elsworth, the merchant’s wife, the 
proudest lady in the village, who held num- 
ber one for her hair, had the last for the 
carriage. But by force of caresses, reason- 
ing, and bribes, everything was reconciled, 
and the only sufferer was poor Mrs. Adams 
herself. The first load was deposited at 
her door at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
a rather early hour for an evening party, but 
there was no alternative, the coach must go 
and return many times, to take all, The 
preparations were still going on, the furni- 
ture was rubbed, the sconces nailed to the 
wall, the carpet swept, and fires made as if 
they had not been there, Mrs. Adams in her 
working dress superintending the whole. 
Every hour brought a fresh load, and at 
midnight the tired horses stopped for the 
first time to rest. I was surprised in the 
middle of my toilet, by the arrival of 
the carriage for us in our turn. I had stif- 
fened my hair with honey water, and brushed 
it staring from my face, and I do not know 
what other follies in dress I might have 
committed, if my mother had not called me 
imperatively to take my place in the carriage, 
searcely giving me time to fasten the large 
bows in my shoes. I had hoped that on my 
first entrance, | should have been able to 
observe the sensation I was likely to pro- 
duce on Miss Joanna, but we arrived just as 
they were forming a country dance, and all 
who hoped for partners, and all those who 
had gained them, were too much occupied 
with themselves to observe anything else, 
Large fires had been lighted in every fire- 
place, and the rooms were intolerably warm. 
It seemed that Mr. Adams thought he could 
not burn enough wood to show the pleasure 
he had in receiving his guests. You will 
find this to be true with regard to every oc- 
cupation, each one displays the luxury 
belonging to his own avocation ;—the mer- 
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chant, his finest cloths; the jeweller, his 
plate and jewels; and the lumber merchant 
roasted us in the guise of hospitality. 

Under the influence of the heat which 
overcame me, I forgot my singular appear- 
ance, and for a time, Miss Joanna herself. 
At length, after persuading them to throw 
open two or three windows, I began to get 
a little acclimated to the temperature, and 
had leisure to look round me. The dance 
was just finished, and my father drew me 
towards his old friend and begged him to 
present me to his charming daughter.— 
“ Joey! Joey! where are you?” called out 
Mr. Adams, without any*eeremony, “here is 
the son of my old friend, Thorn, wishes 
to be acquainted with you, Mr. Alfred 
Thorn.” Joanna approached quickly. At 
the first glance I had of her she pleased me, 
for with the first glance, I saw she ridiculed 
my attempt at singularity. Her eye passed 
from my head to my feet after the introduc- 
tion, and with scarcely an effort to repress 
it, she laughed outright in good earnest, 
showing such beautiful teeth in so doing, 
that I could not be angry. Instead of the 
airs of a city lady of high fashion, she had an 
arch simplicity of manner perfectly charming. 
It must be confessed that the manners of 
Mr. Adams were destitute of polish, owing, 
doubtless, to the kind of life he had led for 
years, but his common appearance and awk- 
ward attempts at politeness did not cause 
any embarrassment to the young lady, she 
would not blush at her father’s want of re- 
finement, and I thought it a proof of her 
superior mind and goodness of heart. 

Her dress of simple white muslin, had 
already conciliated the village ladies, who 
had expected to see a display of finery that 
would leave their highest efforts at dress in 
the back-ground ; her hair was simply braid- 
ed in the plainest but most x Soret 
manner, the coiffeur had had no eall for 
his services there that evening. I asked her 
of course to dance, and with a certain grace 
she accepted my arm. When we were in 
our places, I attempted to amuse her by 
criticising, in a half whisper, the people 
around us, but I might better have suffered 
red arms and large feet to rest unobserved, 
for my malicious attempt only recoiled on 
myself; my partner gave a well-bred stare 
at my absurd head and loaded feet, which 
conveyed a sharp reproof and which seemed 
to enjoin me to feel greater charity for 
others, since I needed so much for myself. 
The arrangements of Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
had been on a large scale, particularly with 
regard to attendants. Mr. Adams being the 
owner of eight or ten canal barges, that 
were loaded with lumber every month, to 
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convey it to a distant market, had in his em. 
ploy a large number of bargemen, principally 
lrishnfen. These he metamorphised into 
waiters by the aid of decent clothes and g 
napkin on the arm. There were nearly 
as many waiters as there were glasses of 
lemonade; and with such a crowded assem. 
blage at such a temperature, the thirst 
of the company seemed never allayed, but 
ever on the increase. In the midst of the 
greatest festivity there was a cessation of 
refreshments. I glided from the room to 
see what could be the cause, was it the 
fault of the domestics ¢ or was it economy? 

I found Mrs. Adams, who presided, almost 
at her wits end, her lemons and sugar were 
expended, and no possibility of procuring 
more; in her despair she turned to me for 
cousel. I begged her to send in plenty of 
water and not think of any other beverage. 
This was done, and Mrs. Adams thanked 
me from her heart, for giving her courage to 
do, what under the cireumstances, she was 
obliged to do. Music was now proposed, 
and four young ladies, the renowned pianists 
of Thornton, awaited the honor of being led 
to the instrument; but all made the false 
excuse of being out of practice, voice, and 
music ; but Joanna had the tact to perceive 
their real ambition to display, and persuaded 
each in turn to take their seat at her new 
piano; but what execution! If noise were 
the soul of music, it was aroused that 
evening. I would fain have retired to the 
refreshment room, to Mrs. Adams and her 
train of Irish waiters, but I lingered that I 
might hear the performance of Miss Joanna 
herself. She was on the point of yielding 
to my request, when her good heart pre- 
vailed; she did not wish to wound the 
vanity of any of her guests by the compari- 
sons that would have been made in her 
favor, and she laughingly told me she was 
under a vow not to touch the keys of a 
piano for a month, and it wanted yet three 
days of the term. Her father scolded her 
loudly, and I tried to feel vexed, but I saw 
her motives and could not but approve 
them. At midnight our party was in its 
gayest train, all were disposed to be amused 
and to assist in the general entertainment; 
but I thought, to the eye of one coming 
from a refined circle of city society, it must 
have appeared ludicrous enough. What 
attempts at dancing, what shoving and 
pushing and teaching of figures, for with us 
nothing was known beyond the sober 
quadrille and the old-fashioned country 
dance; no waltzing, no polkas, nor cachuchas 
had been heard of then ; a dancing master 
had never visited Thornton, and those who 
made any pretensions to the knowledge of 
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the art had come from far. It is different; 
now: alas! for old-fashioned simplicity ! 
Thornton has become noted; is a country | 
town; and boasts as many churches and 
sects, odd-fellows” societies, and sons of 
temperance, as any western city. To return 
to myself; my ridiculous style of hair found | 
universal favor among the young men, and 
was immediately the vogue. I observed 
half the beaux endeavoring to set their, 
hair on an end, and before we separated that | 
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thus ended the first grand party at Thornton, 
and peace and domesticity reigned once 
more in the dwelling of Mr. Adams. At our 
late breakfast the next morning, both my 
father and mother were exceedingly anxious 
to know how I liked Miss Joanna, I spoke 
coldly enough in her favor, for I felt a little 
mortified to acknowledge my predilection at 
once, but I rejoiced when my mother re- 
marked, that in her time, it was the custom 
to call on a lady after a party to inquire 


evening, it might have been supposed that after her health, and observed that politeness 
some feeling of animosity actuated us, as is| would lead me to ride over and call on Miss 
the case with some of the lower animals.; Adams. I desired no pleasanter task, for I 
My shoes too, had their share of envy and | really felt a great attraction to the fair 
admiration, and for six months large bows | Joanna, and I flattered myself with the 
were in great fashion at Thornton, though I | thought that she would form a more favora- 
never sported them except on that occasion. | ble judgment of myself, upon further ac- 
At two o’clock Mr. Adams was heard to quaintance, than she must have done from 
yawn audibly, and by this time, some of the | my folly of the preceding evening. I found 
prudent ones of the company calculated that | that order had been restored to the large 
there had been burnt six cords of wood, that | parlor of Mrs, Adams, and Joanna the pre- 
ten gallons of lemonade had been swallowed, | siding genius of the place, among a little 
and tarts and cakes of every description in-| crowd of brothers and sisters, while from 
numerable had been eaten; and it began ‘the other rooms and offices, came the sound 
sagely to be whispered, that Mr. Adams of clattering dishes, jingling glasses, and 
would feel the effects of this party for| loud scolding, mingled with specimens of 
a year to come. At three o’clock Mr.) genuine Irish humor. How I sped with my 
Adams openly murmured at the stay of his| wooing, what sentimental rides and walks I 
guests, and he threatened to clear the house! had with Joanna, during that delightful 
of us, but now the same difficulty arose | summer, what clouds flitted across our sun- 
which had attended the arrivals. shine after we were engaged, what a sweet 
The road had become no better during | residence we planned and adorned, I had no 
the night, and the old coach was again | intention to inform the reader; but as I 
on duty, but it was a delicate matter to} began with my father’s opinion upon travel- 
propose who should go first. ‘ling, I will finish with my own,—that it is 
It was suggested by those who came last,| dangerous for a husband to travel with or 
that those should leave who came first, but) without his wife; and that indifference to 
this could not be insisted on. My father! home is a sure mark of an unhappy marriage. 
again settled the difficulty by proposing that! We made a long and delightful wedding 
the youngest should be sent first, and it was| tour, yet I returned to Thornton with 
astonishing to see how many claimed the, greater joy than I left it, and I have been 
privilege, youthful old maids, and blooming | too happy ever since to think there is any 
widows, being ready at once to go, leaving | greater pleasure to be found abroad, and 
the decidedly young to their own enjoy-| where I hope to remain the rest of my life, 
ments. I had no further opportunity how-| except the winters at Washington, where my 
ever to engage the attention of Miss Joanna, | fellow-citizens have insisted on banishing 
for she was entirely occupied in the parting | me for the ensuing season. 
ceremonies of her numerous guests, And! C. 8. B. 










































A New Yorker's Fourth of July. 


A NEW YORKER’S 


Lie Poor Pickwick with his unmanagea- | 


ble horse, or like the man in the farce who 
had won an elephant in a raffle, the majo- 
rity of people have Fourth of July thrown 
upon their hands, with at the best loose and 
indistinct ideas of what they shall do with it. 

Some with an air of martyrdom stay at 


their homes, and bury themselves out of 


sight in some forlorn moth-frequented cup- 
board, and at dinner hour compensate them- 
selves by a good substantial round of stuff- 
ing—lamb and green peas _patriotically 
figuring as the most prominent article of 
diet. Others resolve to run away from it; 
and so hurry to steamboats apoplectie with 
humanity and bedizened in flags and steam- 
mers like a sacrificial calf of a religious feast 
day. Others carry parasols and gooseberry 
pies into country meadows and groves, and 
there enjoy their patriotism of sentiment 
with tired discontent. A few remain in 


town from pure unmitigated fondness for 
the old-fashioned fun of the day; to whom 
the columns of military on the Battery or in 
the Park (invaded as they are by choking 


omnibuses on the route of march, and by 
death-daring cannonade and peanut women 
on the halt) are objects of intense admiration, 
and the little explosions prevalent at every 
square inch of pavement unmistakable music, 

It was not so in our boyhood’s day. 
Fourth of July was looked forward to in 
wintry months, and marked in the almanac 
with a red mark (suggestive of unexploded 
crackers). Against its arrival five-pences 
were hoarded up, in small but compact red 
houses which everywhere were builded upon 
mantels and domestic shelves. He who 
hinted at leaving the city was looked upon 
as a traitor. The Battery, at sunrise, when 
the guns were fired towards New Jersey, 
was peopled with an unbreakfasted crowd, 
in which many a man jostled towards the 
polished cannon, firmly persuaded that each 
and every individual with the felt hat and 
red feather was an out and out Revolu- 
tioner, and had shot his scores of Britishers 
and Hessians in the fairest field fights. Not 
a stoop or window from Sir Henry Clinton’s 
ancient mansion to Canal street but was 
warmed by patriotic eyes, and gay with 
the red and blue and white of patriotic 
ribbons. The lungs which cried hurra-a 
were stronger and of older life than those 
which fulfil such office now. Heads of fa- 
milies were not ashamed to be seen at par- 


FOURTH OF JULY. 

lor windows with their pistols and little 
| cannons, instructing children in practica| 
| acoustics. Scarcely a church which did not 
‘resound with the fervor of patriotic elo- 
| quence or the singing of Independence odes, 
| It was not the soldiers alone who marched 
| to honor the day. The societies with their 
aprons and stars and badges, and the firemen 
with their glowing shirts and polished “ ma. 
chines,” divided the applause of the multi- 
tude as they threaded the crowded tho. 
roughfares. The railings of the Park were 
hidden with the canvas of the booths! 
(Common Councilmen, ye were right in at. 
tacking the demon of alcohol and routing 
him from his ¢rottoir retreats under the gay 
sailcloth, but could ye not let remain the 
oyster stands, the beer tables, the cake pyra- 
mids, and the bazaar of penny fireworks, the 
picturesquest ornaments all the city over?) 
Niblo’s, Castle and Vauxhall Gardens, with 
their colored stars of fairy lights around the 
entrance way and sparkling over every walk, 
were regarded as the very realization of 
fairy magnificence, and on succeeding days 
brought out again the various editions of 
the Arabian Nights. No libellous pen or 
slanderous sneer dared attack the fireworks 
of the Park or of Washington Parade Ground, 
or hint the word “expense.” It was not 
beneath aristocratic lips to smack over the 
flavor of street ice cream, What will people 
think if I do this or that? was not a ques- 
tion then; and in this question germinates 
much of the disrespect the “ Glorious 








| Fourth” in various quarters receives, 


Much of the good old mode is lingering 
yet, and will never die. But city and country 
exchange cards. The cit has grown disre- 


'spectful of “the olden fashion,” and turns 


his back upon it; the villager rushes to the 








rescue, and still the walks are red and brown 
with exploded erackers; still the windows 
warm and gay with beauty and pleasure; 
and still the soldiers heat their plumes in 
dusty Broadway and moisten their palates 
with perambulating punch under the very 
waving of Barnum’s “ Drunkard” flags. 

The booths are gone, and with them the 
shade and Long Island pies. If old ’uns 
load their pistols or cannons, it is in the 
“ yards” of dwellings with stealthy endeavor. 
The veterans on the Battery at early sunrise 
are few and far between; and so are units 





of the once bright and early crowd. Castle 
Garden has become in shape a cheese-box 
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with a painted cover; and the colored lights 
with flickering wicks at Niblo’s Garden have 
burned out like the candle of life in many a 
Revolutionary breast ! 
* * * * * 

Of all the disrespects put upon Fourth 
of July by the disciples of this “Progress 
Age,” we regard excursions as the great- 
est. 

And in consideration of the obstinacy of 
Knickerbocker blood, which will not run ex- 
cept in certain arteries, we may be excused 
a sort of savage delight in thinking over the 
sun-burnings, and crowd pressures, and 
shower-wettings, and gastric headaches, and 


rheumatic pains which invariably invade the | 


ranks of excursionizers, who leave town 
«to get rid of Fourth of July.” 

True, some of them, like the backslider 
preserving his form of prayer, carry their 
orator and poet into the country, with their 
pigeon pie and ginger beer; and mayhap 
allow refractory youngsters who are born 


with an itching for gunpowder, to bring | 


along a pet cannon or a few bunches of 
China crackers under solemn engagement to 
“let off” the same in some distant rocky 
retreat; but their possession of a few lumps 
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headed by a ferocious looking elderly re- 
tired butcher, who had a bull dog in com- 
pany, who was fully imbued with the spirit 
of the day, as far as “ independence” went, 
for he glowered at the tarry water in the 
dock basin with gasping tongue, and terri- 
fied women and children as he “ boused” 
through the collection. The other was 
seemingly presided over by a meek-faced 
lady, who was head of a Ward School, and 
having vowed vengeance to all juveniles, 
was hypocritically taking many of her young 
charges and their parents into the country, 
for a “ good Fourth of July.” The buteher’s 
party was painfully harassed with sundry 
hampers and baskets of the steam laundry, 
or packing-warehouse samples, which were 
understood (as made known by sundry 
young gentlemen audibly inquiring on the 
subject) to contain meat pies and cold vege- 
tables. The hampers were in charge of a 
colored gentleman, who turned eager ear 
back to the city as the sound of military 
music made itself heard through the bang- 
bang of fire crackers. The provision of the 


_ party under superintendence of meek-faced 


of the olden leaven is by no means due to | 
/sometimes written in copy books with a 


reverence. 


We were once victimized, under advice of | 
a medical friend who prescribed the rest and | 
_perspiratory rubbings, when the boat came 


quiet of an excursion (he hadn’t crossed 
a ferry in a dozen years, and J had only 
read of them from jaundiced placards, with 


pedagogueism, was distributed promiscuous- 
ly among the party in samples of individual 
taste; every one acting out the maxim 


capital flourish to the “ G” of de gustibus, &c. 
I had quite fatigued my handkerchief with 


| to the dock and made fast. She was crowded 


with returning passengers (who had become 


dropsical type, embellished with a steamboat | 


of the Fulton model in full headway)—we | 


were once victimized, we repeat, into be- 
coming an excursioner; and therefore re- 
iain vivid impressions of the wrongs apper- 
taining to the situation. 

It was a sweltering Fourth of July! The 
boys about had thrown away their “ punk” 
and taken to “lenses.” At early sunbeam- 


wise before nightfall) eager to land. Those 
on dock were as eager to be off; and for fif- 


teen minutes there was a scrambling fight 
with elbows, in the midst of which the bull- 
_ dog was precipitated overboard, and was got 


on board very much cooled, and so subsided 


into a state of lolling quietude on a coil of 
rope. 


ing the muskets of the soldiery had radiated | 


heat like the stove in a country court-house ; 
and scores of yachts and sloops in the 
stream, advertised the week back for the 
Fishing banks or Throg’s Neck, were be- 
calmed into sullen lassitude, with their 
streamers hanging down like the ears of an 
elephant. 

I stood on the dock at the foot of Spring 
street, waiting for a Fort Lee steamboat in 
the midst of an angry crowd which shook 
fists at Clinton market (the Hudson cars 
had not got there yet to give it countenance), 
in the full belief that the fast sailing steamer, 
“Frank” had deluded their sixpences, and 
was never to steam in search of them, 

The crowd was principally divided into 
two sections of pick-nickers. One was 


The boat was originally intended to carry 
a few market baskets and their owners, up 
and down the Hudson; and was evidently 


surprised at its capacity, when the dock 





emptied its burden into the gangways, cab- 
ins, and promenade-deck. The schoolboy 
party took possession of the promenade- 
deck, where there were the remnants of an 
awning which served as a sort of sieve to 
sift the sunbeams through upon the heads 
of passengers. And the butcher’s company 
asserted sovereignty in the little cabin, barri- 
cading the entrance with the hampers and 
baskets. The promiscuous unsettled excur- 
sioners of the passengers grumbled in the 
narrow alleys of the boat, or steamed them- 
selves at the little engineer’s room, which 
smelt like an oven where they were baking 
whale oil puddings. 
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“The “Frank” was barely out of the 
wharf, when the captain, who was a dough- 


nut-nosed man with a fishy eye, in company | 


with a crusty follower in a very soiled red 
flannel shirt, started on a tour after passage- 


money. 
Their evolutions were peculiar and inge- 


nious. 


The soiled shirt man ran a small “cast | 


line” from the bow of the boat to the base 


of the wheel-house, and holding it in his | 
hand divided the first instalment of passen- | 


gers into two collections, while with his 


right eye and left eye he kept watch of the | 
The captain | 
of the belief that | 
had come down | 
prepared in solemn conspiracy to cheat law-_ 


passage way leading past him. 
and himself were evidentl 
every passenger on boar 


ful steamboat owners of their “ fare.’ Each 


side of this line the captain made a pilgrim. | 
age, collecting the shillings and shaking them | 


out of hand-palms, as one would shake 
down dead ripe hazel-nuts. 


Next, the captain having ascended to the | 
wheel-house and counted the heads below | 


him and compared the numbers with the 


amount of funds in hand, descended in re- | 
newal of his duties to the deck, where his | 
coadjutor had stationed a dwarf-like greasy | 


personage at the stairs of the promenade- 
deck and 


doughnut-nosed captain be compelled to pay 
a second shilling. 

In a rash moment sundry of the juveniles 
attached to the party with hampers had as- 
cended the stairs, where now stood the 
dwarfish guardian, and being prevented de- 
scent were howling fearfully under the 
evident idea that certain piratical disposed 
individuals had taken possession of the boat 


The Aliar. 


kept watch from conscientious mo- | 
tives at the bow lest all who had paid should | 
by = encountering the shadow of the | 


[July, 


| and were robbing the pigeon pies of all the 

| gravy. 

9 His shillings collected to his evident satis. 
faction, the heroic captain went into exile jn 
the pilot house and savagely “tetered the 

| boat by means of the rudder until the “ port 

of Bull’s Ferry” was reached. I had prom. 
ised myself ashort ramble at Fort Lee, with 

a revival of local revolutionary reminiscen. 

/ces—having smuggled into my pocket a 

small volume illustrative of the topic; but 

hearing the pick-nickers up stairs, as well as 

_those down stars, mention it as their like 

destination, I swallowed the thought and 

stepped ashore at the first landing. 


Rest and quiet! 


The sun was waxing hotter and hotter, hour 
by hour. There was a cannon on the hill, 
and an opposition one on the dock, booming 
every minute. The hotel was taken posses. 
sion of by a lodge of Odd Fellows, who 
_ desired privacy; and the dinner was all en. 
gaged. Ina grove hard by, an orator was 
howling like mad, and every ten minutes the 
| steamboats went by with a ringing of bells 
and rush of paddles, which deafened the 
atmosphere. 

| I returned in the next boat thoroughly 
roasted, and just in time to see a company 
of soldiers go bye with pleasant music 
which charmed away my headache. I was 
fortunate enough to seize a juvenile, just as 
'a cracker exploded in his eye, and to wash 
| it out with iced Croton; the incident allay- 
|ing the fretful excitement of the morning. 
| I drank a glass of soda water and quenched 
la raging thirst. I admired the fireworks in 
| the Park at nightfall, and laughed at the 
| concluding farce at Niblo’s. I ate an ice 
cream and went to bed happy, first inclosing 
my doctor his fee and dismissal. 





THE ALTAR. 
BY CHARLES TENNYSON. 


How fondly look’d I on the place, 
Assigned to rites of spousal love! 


How saintly seemed 


that board of grace, 


With Jesus blessing bread above! 


’T was bosomed in a kindlier air, 

Than the outer realms of care and dole ; 
A sacred spirit brooded there, 

Whose spell like silence lull’d the soul ! 


For though full oft the accents dear, 


Here uttered, had 


been falsely fond, 


Still they were breathed and plighted here, 
And broken in a place bejeall 


Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces. 











THE PURSUIT OF 


The Pursuit of the Immediate. 


THE IMMEDIATE, 


BY PAUL GLIMMERGLASS. 


Ir my Lord Coke were alive at the present 
day, he would have frequent occasion to re- 
mind the world of the favorite phrase with 
which, in his Institutes, he pointed young 
students to the twenty years’ lucubrations of 
the law, warning them repeatedly, in his 
quaint proverb of the prepropera praxis, 
prepostera lectio. He thought it was time 
enough to do a thing when you have under- 
stood it. We have changed all that, and 
completely reversed the maxim. The cart, 
as a general rule, is put before the horse. 

You may see it in everything, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the politician who 
makes your state to the bit of Irishry which 
concocts your pudding, from the new divines 
who manufacture your religion to the bubble 
farce writer who tickles your amusement. 
All is ready made, cheap, and worthless. 
We live in the instant. The future takes 
care of itself; that is, it does nothing for us 
when it comes round, though a wise man 
might desire its help. Age should bring us 
honor, wealth, character; but growing old 
is not part of the system even for the indi- 
vidual. 

In education, which takes us at the begin- 
ning of life, you will see far too much sacri- 
ficed, by men, too, who should know better, 
to the immediately practical. Children, they 
say, choose their own schoolmaster and 
theirown studies. To make the innovation 
of asking from them a certain amount of 
knowledge on a definite subject, is a severe 
test for an institution on better principles. 
The classics, too, must be sacrificed in a 
course of study, because their influence and 
operation cannot be weighed in the mer- 
chandise of the hour. Colleges are to be 
reorganized to fit the student, likea piece of 
machinery, for some special department of 
duty; the old sense of a University, the 
culture of the whole man, is to be abolished. 
Facts are more thought of than principles, 
achievements than character. The ars longa 
is dissipated in the triumphs of the moment, 
though the vita brevis is retained. We have 
seldom ‘any longer students and_ scholars, 
but, for the most part, simply graduates, im- 
plying neither,—a plentiful crop of A. B.’s, 
with the hay harvest, gazetted in the news- 
papers, and there generally anend. Masters 
of Arts, to be sure, queer-looking person- 
ages, with faces unrecognised by Minerva, 
ascend the platform commencement days and 
pocket diplomas—at ten dollars a head. The 
VOL, VIII,—NO. XLIII. 3 














love of the immediate runs through the 
whole system of education. 

In Politics we have governments set up, 
Constitutions and Codes of Law made and 
remade ; annexation schemes of the most 
portentous character; conquests of old 
lands : all to be accomplished with the facility 
of a conjuror’s trick, in a limited number of 
hours. The motto is Veni, Vidi, Vici, but 
Signor Lopez returns, notwithstanding, by 
the first boat. The world is insensible to 
the ridiculous. In hot haste, with the dust 
of Cuba on his feet, he ascends a baleony 


jand promises to the admiring crowd a new 
| feat of the impossible—for it is the age of 
_ large promises in politics, of 54° 40’—minus 
jthe discount. You may be just as sue- 
‘cessful in making a Republic out of a 


monarchy. It is done in a day, and the féte 
celebrated. You vote it in and proclaim it, 


it is one and indefeasible ; but it wont stay 


voted, and is a monarchy still. 

The age has undoubtedly achieved some 
memorable exploits in science, and has 
quacked ita great deal too. The Telegraph 
and Railway “ annihilate space and time,” 
but the Fourth of July passes, and water is 
neither burnt nor lighted, is neither fuel nor 
gas. The Delaware and Hudson stock re- 
tains its respectable per centage at the Ex- 
change, coals are consumed in Collins’s 
steamers, and resin and the publie are still 
taken in by the Gas Company. 

Brummell’s valet was seen crossing the 
court from his master’s dressing room with an 
arm full of crumpled cravats. He was asked 
by a bystander what he was carrying. 
“Only our failures,” was the imperturbable 
reply. And the genius of Eighteen Hundred 
and Fifty says the same. 

~The Immediate builds steamboats of 
tinder, and roasts the passengers alive ; con- 
structs houses which fall into tombs and 
monuments upon the passers-by ; is an adept 
at prospectuses and miscellaneous lying; 
gets into every province of business and 
morals ; sends ferry-boats to California to be 
wrecked at the Hook; is everywhere penny- 
wise and pound foolish; makes theatrical 
stars out of scene-shifters and candle- 
snuffers, and at the opposite end of the 
social seale puffs clergymen into divines of 
long-established eminence by a three weeks’ 
advertisement in the newspapers. Anybody 
makes a new religion nowadays, a patent 


Christianity. The old is better. 


































































































84 The Sea Waves. 


An amusing anecdote is told of a well- 
meaning individual newly elevated, by the 
sudden acquisition of wealth, to the duties 
and responsibilities of polite society. He 
undertook a dinner to his friends. Every- 
thing was of the newest gloss. Presently 
he came to wines. “Ah!” says he,“ here isa 
genuine article, an American wine made on 
the spot, nota monthold. It is anew thing 
in the market, just got up, something you 
never tasted before. I ordered it of my 
grocer. He calls it sherry !” 

How many of our new lights are enter- 
taining us in a simitar way ? 

The evil must be expected to cure itself. 
So it will, but it may kill the individual. I 
may be quacked by a cheap surgeon and be- 
come extinct. If I am hung in Cuba the 
glorious cause of Revolution lives on, but I 


[July, 


‘am carrion for the birds of the air. The 
halter fits very tight, though the area of free- 
dom is enlarging. John Smith, who is burnt 
in a steamboat or drowned in a rail-ear, is 
beyond the lessons of prudence and experi- 
‘ence. In less matters we may profit. Anti. 
| paying-dividend stocks will be eschewed, the 
| breeches pocket become inexorable to swin- 
'dlers and prospectuses. We will not invite 
the boring A. M.’s to dinner, but cut them 
ruthlessly, notwithstanding their parchment, 
Your swaggerer will be abolished by all 
‘renasonable men. And the world will move 
‘along its heavenly orbit by impulses not of 
to-day to end to-morrow; but by that chain 
'of sequence, the legacy of the past, the in. 
heritance of hereafier, the bond of eternal 
| laws, which binds antiquity with futurity, 








THE SEA WAVES, 


Tue Sea was God’s first work. His spirit still 
Moves on the water’s face; his voice is heard 
Sounding from off those blue, outstretching plains, 
Whose void immense no eye could ever scan, 
And where, save haply some white sail remote, 


Clouds only, paint above, the horizon wide 


He sends liis moonbeams 





there, and there awakes, 


Each morning dawn, the gracious eye of heaven, 
Whose magic glance turns all the grey cold waste 
To golden azure; then while earth still sleeps 
And dreams serene in morning's balmy slumber, 
He sends the winds, his breath, across the sky, 


Kissing her placid cheek : 


and straightway come 


Wavelets, endimpling there with conscious blush, 
And kindle into wreathed smiles, that spread 

Far o’er her heaving bosom. Sky and sea 

Then raise to him their solemn choral song 

Who was their author, and whose form they are, 
Since he created, and disposes them, 

By will alone, as man puts forth a hand. 


Now leagues on leagues before the freshening gale 
The tumbling billows rise, and darkly roll, 


Higher and higher, till their proud tops break 
Quiek-sparkling one by.one, far off and near, 
In starlike scintillation, or in gleams 

Of snowy light, or blinding flashes dancing, 
Beneath a glowing zenith; where the day 
Moves silently across the are of noon. 

As day declines, they thicken; swifter yet 


By nature’s phrensy driven, the raging blast 
























































The Sea Waves. 


Drives from their torn and ragged tops the spray, 
Commingling sea and air. Along the East 
A low, white bank marks where the storm-cloud comes; 


Rising and spreading while the sun goes down. so 
His avant couriers seud athwart the sky Lay 
And change the western beam to twilight dim. Pat: 
Darkness sets in, with gusty wind and rain, Ae! 


O’er all the howling wilderness of waters. 


At morn next day, the isles in Casco Bay 
Were wallowing in foam, and Hampton Beach 
Thundered so mightily that inland far, 

The farmers going forth in th’ early calm, 
Stood sti!l and listened. Cape Ann heard the call, cee 
And tossed the solid breakers up to heaven “ 
With rival shouts, that echoed round the shore 


To where Nahant blew loud his Spouting Horn, x thee 
Like Triton answering Nymph. But their glad noise a 
Reached not so far as Truro’s dreary coast, aa 
Where Highpound light sends forth its warning ray, ote 


Or Racepoint dares the wasteful ocean. There 
No sound is ever heard but awful wails, 

Or never-ending dirge-like moans. The sea 

Is monarch there, and o’er the sterile sand 
Decay for ever sleeps. But, further south 
Round Chatham Cape, beyond lone Monomoy 
Out on the sweep of Siasconset shore, 

Where old Sancoty rears his wind-worn head 
To look for cruising whalemen, there again 
The wild Atlantic worked with all his strength ; 
While far to west, the distant Vineyard reach 
Rescunded high, and Mattakeaset Bay 

Calm as a lake, within its white fringed rim, 
Showed like a coral isle with its lagoon, 
Wytoochee, or some nameless reef-hemmed ring 
Of those that sleep for ever undisturbed, 

Like fairy gardens basking in the sun; 

Round whose green shores the long Pacific roll 
By tradewinds borne, across the world-wide waste, Ln 
Surges unceasingly. Bleak Noman’s Land 1) 
Was busy too, while still around the coast, 
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So wide had swept the storm, the surf dashed high -: 
’Gainst Purgatory rocks, and rolled in ranks ati 


Along th’ Aquetneck beaches. There, all day 

It marched, and roared, to height of strength and pride, 
Sublimely cheerful. There came young and old, 

And walked, or rode, in groups, along the sand, 

The smooth white sand, that thence was dotted o’er 
As far as eye could reach. And when night fell 

The glorious anthem there yet sounded loud, i 
And the still moon uprose, and softly touched 4 
The foaming ridges with her silver light. 
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G. W. Peck. A iy 



































































chorus. The sight was a distressing one, 


THERE are few persons to whom the 
present generation of men and women owes 
so large a debt of gratitude for pleasant 
reading as to Marita Epcewortn. The 
writeris not sure whether “ Harry and Lucy” 
and “ Simple Susan” continue to be favorites 
with children. Perhaps their place has been 
supplied by something more “ improving.” 
“Belinda,” also, and “Patronage,” and 
“Castle Rackrent,” and “ Helen” may not 
be sought for as of old at the circulating 
libraries. More highly spiced productions, 
probably, cause them to seem insipid to 
“Young America.” There must be some 
readers, however, to whom the mere mention 
of these books still awakens agreeable 
recollections, and who have found nothing in 
more modern fiction exactly to supply their 
places. Such persons, the writer ventures 
to think, will be interested in the description 
of a visit he had the privilege of paying sev- 
eral years since at Edgeworthtown-House. 
He trusts that he shall be acquitted of any 
impropriety in publishing the details of that 
visit. Common usage has sanctioned similar 
statements in the case of other distinguished 
authors, and in regard to Miss Edgeworth, if 
the writer can convey to the public a tithe 
of that deep respect for her character which 
the interviews to be narrated produced in 
his own mind, he knows that he shall be 
pardoned for the liberty he is taking. It was 
early in the morning of a July day, in the 
year 1836 (the reader will allow me to use 
the first person singular), when I left 
Dublin for Edgeworthtown, which latter 
place lies fifty-three Irish miles distant from 
the other in a northwesterly direction. On 
leaving the city we passed the fine buildings 
erected for the Law Courts, the Barracks, 
the Military Hospital, and Pheenix Park. We 
saw at a distance the spire of the Mad House 
in which Swift spent some of the latter and 
most melancholy days of his life. Our road 
Jed us through Maynooth, where the large 
Roman Catholic College is situated, and 
Mullingar. There was little, however, to 
interest me on the way excepting the beg- 
gars who surrounded the coach at every 
stopping place, and were most importunate 
in their demands,—whining, blessing, flatter- 
ing, praying, and groaning in melancholy 


and only rendered tolerable by the reflection 
that this was made a matter of business 


A Day with Maria Edgeworth. 


A DAY WITH MARIA EDGEWORTH. 








with many of the poor creatures, and much 





of the grief and affliction was put on for the 
occasion. 

I reached the inn at Edgeworthtown at 
half-past two in the afternoon, and immedi- 
ately sent a package with which I had been 
charged, together with a letter of introduc. 
tion and my card to the authoress. Shortly 
afterwards the servant returned bearing Mrs, 
and Miss Edgeworth’s compliments, and an 
invitation to visit them. I walked forthwith 
to the house, which was at no great distance 
from the inn. I entered the grounds by the 
gate at the Porter's Lodge and followed a 
broad gravelled drive, which wound through 
a beautiful lawn adorned by clumps of elms. 
This brought me to the great Hall door of 
the mansion, which was square in shape, 
large and commodious, and painted of a yel- 
lowish color. It was partly surrounded by 
flower-gardens, and had on one side verandas 
and trellis work, covered with clustering 
roses. A servant received me at the 
entrance, and passing through the hall, 
which was ornamented with family portraits 
and specimens of natural history, ushered 
me into the Library, where a number of 
ladies were sitting engaged in writing and 
sewing. One of them rose and accosted 
me, and I recognised Miss Edgeworth at 
once from descriptions of her which I had 
already received. She was a very short and 
spare person, and appeared to be between 
fifty and sixty years of age, although she 
must have been at that time not less than 
seventy. Her face had no very striking 
features. It expressed, however, in a marked 
degree, good sense and benevolence. If 
there was anything peculiar in her physiog- 
nomy it was the space between the eyes, 
which was very broad and flat. The fore- 
head also was broad, while the lower part 
of the face about the mouth and chin was 
quite narrow. Her eyes were small, and of 
a color between grey and hazel. They 
assumed a very pleasant expression when 
she smiled and half closed them. Her nose 
was nearly straight, and mouth small and 
slightly compressed. She wore a_ slate- 
colored gown and a plain cap, with brown 
hair (a frizette, I thought) in small curls 
around her forehead. If her appearance was 
ordinary, her voice and manner were exceed- 
ingly kind and engaging. She presented me 
to the widow of her father, a lady of much 
dignity of address, and who preserved 8 
great deal of bloom, although her hair was 
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quite grey. Another elderly lady and two 
younger Women were in the room, who | 
afterwards learned were relatives of the 
family. The apartment was large and well 
lighted, and combined all the conveniences 
of a library and the elegancies of a lady's 
parlor. ‘There was a range of square pillars 
at the sides where a partition had apparently 
been taken down. In the recesses thus 
formed and elsewhere beside the walls, well- 
filled book-cases extended half-way to the 
ceiling, the spaces above being ocerpied by 
oil-paintings and engravings. Among them 
were likenesses of Ricardo, the political 
economist, Sir Walter Scott, Madame De 
Staél, Talleyrand, Lord Longford, and 
Napoleon. Tables covered with books, 
writing materials, needle-work, and baskets 
of flowers stood in different parts of the 
room, and about the grate in which a fire 
of peat was burning, large, easy-looking 
chairs were disposed. Everything wore an 
air of comfort and refined taste, and it was 
at once to be seen that the usual occupants 
of that apartment devoted themselves to 
pursuits both rational and delightful. Here 
it was, as Miss Edgeworth afterwards told 
me, that all her books were written. She 
worked there, she said, surrounded by the 
different members of her family, often read- 
ing to them what she had just before com- 
posed, and receiving their corrections and 
suggestions. And, indeed, it was the very 
place in which one might suppose those ele- 
gant conversations, so full of wit and com- 
mon sense, which abound in her novels, had 
been conceived. That cheerful library-parlor 
seemed to be the home of all domestic vir- 
tues and graces. Nobody who lived in it 
could be dull, or ungenial, or unhappy. 

Afier luncheon, which was served in the 
dining-room, a most interesting conversation 
took place. Miss Edgeworth talked a great 
deal, and all that she said was full of prac- 
tical good sense and kindness of heart. 
The topics, at first, in compliment to her 
guest, related principally to America. Upon 
these subjects, particularly those connected 
with government and literature, she showed 
accurate information and liberal opinions. 
She appeared to be familiar with our best 
authors, and to have a proper appreciation of 
their merits, making discriminating remarks, 
I remember, respecting Irving, Willis, and 
Hoffman. We spoke of Indian words and 
their pronunciation, and she seemed pleased 
to be informed how Michigan, Hobomok, 
and other names, were pronounced. This 
led to the general subject of the Indians and 
their wrongs, in connexion with which she 
read with much feeling a few lines from 
Mrs. Sigourney, whose name she accented 
improperly. 
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It happened that I had shortly before 
visited Abbotsford. When this was alluded 
to, she spoke in the most affectionate man- 
ner of Sir Walter Scott, who had died a few 
years previous, always calling him her “ dear 
Sir Walter.” She described a tour to the 
Lakes of Killarney, upon which she had ac- 
companied him and his family. When that 
interesting apartment at Abbotsford was 
mentioned, in which the personal relies of 
the poet—his hat, and stick, and clothes,— 
are preserved, the tears came to her eyes. 
It was evident that she was a person of 
the most hearty good feelings, and overflow- 


_ing with love to her friends. The conversa- 


tion continued upon these and other 
subjects until late in the afternoon, when I 
rose to return to the inn, upon which I was 
kindly asked to remain and dine, and take a 
bed at the house. My lugenge was forth- 
with removed thither, and I found myself 
in the possession of a most comfortable 
apartment, in which, besides the usual furni- 
ture of a bed-room, were several easy sofas, 
screens, and curious old mirrors. 

At dinner my seat was next to Miss 
Edgeworth, who talked all the time in the 
most agreeable way. What she said was 
marked as before with the strongest 
practical good sense and the most cheerful 
and liberal views of mankind and the world. 
She showed also an accurate knowledge of 
many subjects which are usually considered 
to be beyond the reach of female study. 
Much of it was of an interrogative character, 
and required of me considerable self-pos- 
session and activity. I was quite well 
satisfied if I could answer her rapid ques- 
tions with tolerable correctness. ‘There are 
persons who possess the power of extracting 
from you all you know upon any subject— 
who arrive at once at the pith of your 
replies. She was one of these. If she 
agreed with any opinion expressed, she 
earried it out and illustrated it. If she dis- 
sented, she stated her objections with such 
clearness and force, that I should not have 
desired to argue with her afterwards, unless 
her winning kindness of manner had always 
given me courage to express my views with 
the greatest frankness. I can only hope to 
give a bare and meagre outline of this con- 
versation—indeed, hardly more than an 
enumeration of some of the topics discussed. 
But even this may not be without interest, 
although it will afford no idea whatever of 
the extensive information, the warm-hearted 
generosity, and the vigorous and well 
chosen language of the distinguished au- 
thoress. 

She said she had never known Hannah 
More, and much regretted she had not. 
She had seen Mrs. Siddons act, but it was 
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in the latter part of that lady’s life, when 
her physical powers were on the decline. 
She spoke of the performance of Queen 
Catherine at this period as extremely in- 
teresting, the part requiring an exhibition of 
mental affliction a little blunted by bodily 
pain, which Mrs. Siddons’s want of health 
enabled her to give with much effect. She 
had known Sir James Mackintosh well, and 
described his conversation as being of the 
most superior character. He knew the best 
that had ever been said or written upon any 
subject. His memory, both ,retentive and 
recollective, was most wonderful, and his 
modesty equally remarkable. She wished 
she had not known so much of other people 
that she might have known more of Sir 
James. She had been well acquainted with 
Watt, the improver of the Steam Engine. 
The statue of him by Chantrey, with its 
deeply wrinkled brow and ‘expression of 
strong fixed meditation, was spoken of as 
the personification of Abstraction. “ Yes,” 
said she, “of Mathematics.”: In this con- 
nexion the wonders effected by steam in 
America were alluded to, and she gave to 
Mr. Fulton the credit of having first applied 
it to navigation. 

She showed to me in the dining room a 
portrait of her father, for whose memory she 
seemed to cherish the deepest veneration. 
When inquiry was made concerning his 
well-known talent for mechanics, she pointed 
to the clock, which she said was of his work- 
manship, and stated that the tower of the 
village church was raised from the ground 
by a contrivance of his, and put in its place 
in ten or fifteen minutes. 

After dinner we went out upon the 
veranda, and then for the first time I ven- 
tured to speak particularly of her own 
books. She seemed to be gratifiea with 
the account of the warm reception “ Helen” 
had met in America. I asked about “Ta- 
king for Granted,” a new novel, whieh the 
papers about that time promised from her 
pen. She said this report had been spread, 
she presumed, by a friend, who had seen a 
little of the manuscript with that title. It 
was, however, unfinished, and she did not 
know when it would be completed. I 
spoke of how much we were led to expect 
from its name, and when upon being re- 
quested to state my conception of its mean- 
ing, I answered that it was probably intended 
to show the dangers of precipitancy in judg- 
ment and opinion, she appeared to be 
pleased, and said that was her meaning ex- 
actly, and requested if any instances i!lustra- 
tive of this occurred to me, that I would 
mention them, as she often derived much 
profit from such suggestions from her 
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friends. We afterwards went into the Hall, 
where she pointed out the portrait of her 
father’s uncle, the Abbé Edgeworth, who 
attended Louis XVI. upon the scaffold, 
“This,” she said, “was something for a 
family to be proud of.” Here also was a 
picture of her great-grandfather, in his legal 
robes, and one of an ancestor of hers, a 
Lady Edgeworth, which represents her in the 
act of making the sign of the cross, the 
same which saved Cranallagh Castle from 
the fury of a mob, as related in the memoirs 
of Richard Lovel Edgeworth. 

When we returned to the Library lights 
were brotight in and the ladies commenced 
working, Miss Edgeworth being engaged 
upon a muslin cape, which sort of occupa. 
tion, they said, she followed so much that the 
people were surprised she found any time 
for writing. ‘lea was afterwards served, 
and a pleasant conversation maintained until 
bed-time. Everything went on in an easy 
and quiet manner, so indicative of refine- 
ment and true politeness. Among all the 
members of this family the greatest harmony 
and affection seemed to exist, and I fre. 
quently observed little acts and words 
which, although unimportant in themselves, 
showed the constant influence of these de- 
lightful qualities. 

I was down in the library the next morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. Soon afterwards Miss 
Edgeworth came in from the garden with a 
large straw bonnet on her head, and holding 
in her hands a basket filled with flowers 
which she had just gathered. They were 
wet with the rain, and having engaged me to 
spread them out upon the floor, she retired 
to prepare for breakfast. In a little while 
we were all assembled at the meal, at which 
conversation flowed on in the same easy and 
unrestrained way as before. It turned at 
first upon Prison Reform, and she seemed to 
have an accurate knowledge of what had 
been effec‘ed in America in this department. 
Negro slavery was then mentioned, and 
upon this question she appeared to have 
more enlightened and just views than the 
English in general. Afterwards the subject 
of her own works was again introduced, and 
in answer to an inguiry if many of the 
characters and cireumstances narrated were 
real? she said, she did not remember ever 
to have drawn a character which was taken 
entirely from life. Some incidents she had 
*borrowed from true history. She mentioned 
the relator of the story in “Castle Rack- 
rent” as very much resembling an old stew- 
ard of the family. Churchill in “ Helen,” 
she said, was made up from several fashiona- 
ble diners-out, whom she had met in London. 
Some of the incidents in the “ Contrast,” one 
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of the “ Popular Tales,” were real. The, 


shutting up of the wife in “Castle Rack- 
rent” was also done by an officer who 
resided some time ago in the neighborhood. 
The story of the will, which forms one of 
the most interesting portions of “ Patronage,” 
was real, and occurred in the memoirs of 
the Edgeworth family, as they had been 
written out by her great-grandfather. Lady 
Davenant was an imaginary personage. Be- 
ing interrupted here by an expression of 
creat admiration for that character, she 
seemed pleased, and intimated that she felt 
more pride in the delineation of it than in 
any she had ever drawn. “Simple Susan,” 
she said, Sir Walter pronounced the most 
pathetic of her tales, and one which drew 
tears from him. In comparing domestic life 
in England with that in America, she ex- 
pressed the idea that it must be much the 
same thing in both countries, and in this | 
connexion “spoke of the rapid advancement 
of America in many departments, and in- | 
stanced the art of engraving. The plates | 
of our Annuals, she said, were infinitely su- 
perior to the coarse prints of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which in their day were so 
highly prized. She also spoke of our re- 
views—which she always read—the North | 
American and American Quarterly, whieh | 
latter was then in existence. She preferred 
them as reviews to the English publications, 
although their essays might be inferior. She 
said they gave her be tter notions of a book, 
and directed her what to read and what to 
omit reading, more judiciously than the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly. Something being | r 
said of the political bigotry of the English | 
periodicals, and their mercenary devotion to | 
the interests of publishers and booksellers, 
she remarked she had heard of this latter 
charge, but from her own experience knew 
nothing. She sent her books to Mr. Bent- 
ley, and with the reviewing of them she had 
no connexion. 

After breakfast we walked in the hall and | 
looked again at the family portraits. We | 
examined that of the Lady making the Sign 
of the Cross, and also one of another Lady 
Edgeworth, who, although she was afraid 
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of ghost and fairies, had sufficient presence 
of mind to take a lighted candle gently with 
her hands from a barrel of gunpowder, into 
which it had been stuck by mistake during an 
attack upon her castle. Both these circum- 
stances had been mentioned in the life of 
Richard Edgeworth, and doubted in the 
Reviews of ill-natured scribblers. To con- 
firm the truth of the statement, his daughter 
brought out for me to read an old volume 
of manuscript, in her great-grandfather’s own 
hand, in which these stories, with that of the 
will before-mentioned, and many other curi- 
ous facts, were narrated. Besides the family 
portraits, there was one of Mr. Day, the 
author of “Sandford and Merton.” ‘There 
were also in the hall specimens of birds and 
insects from America, carefully preserved ; 
a bead chain from a mummy’s neck, a box 
with the picture of the old Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh upon it, made from the wood of 
the door of that prison, and several other 
curiosities. 

The time now approached for me to take 
leave, when Miss Edgeworth voluntarily 
offered to givé me letters to some friends 
of hers in England. Before sealing them 
she handed them to me to read, and most 

gratefully do I recollect the kind manner in 
which she had written of myself, and of 
America. Perhaps no better proof can be 
offered of the warm friendliness of her dis- 
position than this unexpected courtesy to a 
young man but recently from college, who 


leould. contribute nothing to her intellectual 


gratification, and whose chief claim upon. her 

regard was the introduction he had brought 
from a valued friend, and his own most sin- 
cere respect and admiration for her character 


/and writings. 


The coach was to start for Dublin at two 
o’elock, and shortly before that hour I left 
Edgeworthtown-House, most deeply impres- 


‘sed with the good sense, the extensive in- 


formation, the liberal views, the warm heart, 
and the unaffected manners of her who was 
its chief ornament, and whose presence now, 


‘alas! no longer distinguishes it above all the 


hospitable Homes of Ireland. 
w. H. 





“rus, 


SIR.—-—-MY NIAGARA: 


'” 


BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 
[* The owner of Niagara died recently—an aged man—whose life had been coincident with 


the rise tu the fullness and dignity of a nation of Western New York. 


He had chosen this 


residence by the great river as the home of his declining years, and his grave will be within the 


sound of the cataract.”—Daily Paper. ] 
THERE is something mean and diminish- 

ing in the ordinary conditions of property. 

There is the tax-gatherer with his red-lined 





book and inkhorn to be met at inconvenient 
and mathematically impertinent intervals, 
The tea-drinking Board of Aldermen must 
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have their hand in it with the opening and 
shutting of streets. There are certain paltry 
ordinances to be constantly kept in mind 
touching the position of an iron ash-box on 
the walk in winter time, and the decent 
withholding of fag-ends of greens from the 
gutter in summer. The seasons themselves 
are in league against us. The wind (dis- 
severing window-hinges) is our worst 
enemy. Cold water, which we should like 
—holy water—the very rain from heaven is 
a disgust on our roof. Then we are under 
the necessity of putting ourselves in league 
with tinkers and sawers of wood, and men 
who deal in putty, and other personages 
who partake not in the least of the sublime. 
Even a pig may enter at our open front door, 
and make his nose familiar with the latest 
fashions, and discuss his turnip on an otto- 
man. Ordinary property, in a word, is so 
hedged in and trimmed and detracted from 
and disparaged by a swarm of harassing 
qualifiers, that it can in no proper sense be 
called property. To call it real estate or 
estate in fee is ridiculous. It is rather an 
impromptu, an ice-cream, which we have 
one minute on our plate—the next, where is 
it? ‘To really possess a piece of property 
—to be the genuine owner of a Real 
Thing—may be said to be, in the highest 
sense, the thing. This happy fortune seems 
to have been achieved by our late worthy 
friend mentioned in the morning newspaper. 
The motto De mortuis nil nisi bonum need 
not to have a stretched construction put 
upon it to help his case out. Of him we 
have nothing but good to say. He owned 
Niagara Falls (it would appear), rock, stock, 
and water. By what title he held, who is 
the attorney on record, we have not been 
curious to inquire. We would suppose 
something in the nature of a revelation—a 
voice direct from Heaven—something re- 
sembling one of the stone tables de- 
livered to Moses should constitute his 
deeds of possession. We take it the de- 
ceased gentleman’s title was sound.—Many 
a plump fiction as we have found, one 
time and another, in the newspapers, we 
take it for granted no one would venture on 
so bald and bold a lie as that. It would be 
too gigantic and staggering to stand up for 
a single day and keep the breath of life 
in it. Our late friend, then, did lawfully 
own and possess the handsome property 
known as the Falls of Niagara in North 
America. This is all we know of him, 
aud we are right glad of it. It isa joy 
and a satisfaction to us that no scribe of 
Boswellian instincts lived thereabout to 
make us acquainted with any other single 
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circumstance of the whole past history of the 
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fortunate gentleman. We have luckily no 
account of his personal appearance; al. 
though it is not absolutely sinful for us to 
indulge in our minds a little speculation as 
to what manner of man he may have been, 
We may picture him to ourselves as small, 
shrunken, withered, hovering about the 
scene like a spectre, and gloating with true 
miserly inward self-gratulation over his rich 
possession—keeping a sleepless watch on 
all its properties of rock, water, mist, spray, 
and rainbow—perpetually on the prowl 
against invaders and depredators—jealous 
even of the stray chips and waftages from 
up stream—and ready for a collared march 
to the next justice of peace on a petit 
larceny issue, at the slightest provocation. 

His chief care, in this character, may 
have been that his fortune should be held 
and transmitted unimpaired. On the other 
hand, we sometimes figure him to ourselves, 
aged, white-locked, large, venerable— 
coming forth, at the morning tide, like one 
whose proper business and happiness it is 
to “muse o’er flood and fell” —to regard its 
first greeting from the sun, when welcome 
passes between these two great wonders of 
the natural universe—to mark how (so to 
speak) they look each other in the face in 
early salutation, and whether there is not 
something of a disposition in Phoebus to put 
old Niagara to the blush, and, perhaps, to 
peer curiously and with a sort of royal 
audacity into the very secret chambers of 
his spirit. 

As the day goes up, the sun—growing 
warmer in a kind of strife that seems to 
have arisen between the two—strikes down 
upon the Falls with harder, heavier, hotter 
blows—as if he would scaiter the waters 
and rive the very rocks in pieces. In vain. 
He softens towards his rival and companion 
as he goes down into the west, and with 
good night to all the world, he smiles a be- 
nignant adieu to Niagara, acknowledging, 
ruddily beaming on his rugged front, that 
though he, the mighty light, departs, there 
is something left to earth while Niagara re- 
mains. 

It was only towards the close of life that 
our deceased friend was impelled to choose 
his abiding-place here. In his early day, in 
the heydey and dash of youth, he gave his 
heart to wine, to the pleasures of trade, and 
some of the frivolous pursuits and ambitions 
of men—to the admiration of beauty in 
woman. But as his step grew slow, as his 
locks whitened, as he walked nearer to that 
other world to come, he heard in Niagara 
the voice of the majesty of Life and Death 
speaking to him. Tired of the cold and 
trifling companionships of the world, here 
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he found a friend, true in counsel, elear of , 


speech, meeting him day by day, year 
by year, with an unchanged front of glory 
and truth. 

Here, too, would he lie down, when all 
eyes grew dark, and all hands cold. His 
spirit attended up to the Throne, with the 
anthem-melody of the old eataract—he, too, 


shall speak the praises of his pure eharacter | 
to all men, and shall sing to rest for ever his | 


troubled frame. One voice alone be his 


mourner. Butwhere,in abbey orcathedral,in | 
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met, in choirs manifold, with trumpet and 
harp, and psaltery and organ—Oh, who can 
so shake the arches of the world, and fill all 
space and time with its solemn peal of 
lament and power, asthat old Fall of 
/mighty waters! Ever in his rebe he stands 
there—from year to year, from century to 
century, from age to age—beside his mas- 
ter’s grave, keeping a majestic watch, and 
with more than apostle’s tongue, pronoun- 
cing for ever and for ever, above his ashes, 
the great funeral discourse of all the 


all the bands of happy singers that have ever | earth. 
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TIME HATH, MY LORD, A WALLET AT HIS BACK, 
WHEREIN HK PUTS ALMS FOR OBLIVION. 


Ulysses in 


Troilus and Cressida, Act Ill. Scene 2. 


OLD MERRYTHOUGHT. 


Wuo does not regret, in the Taming of | 
the Shrew, that we hear not more of Chris- | 
topher Sly; that this flagging attention so | 
soon drops off at the acting of that memora- | 


ble comedy, leaving us with only a taste 


of that beer-nurtured vagabond conversa. | 


tion, with which he entertained Marian 
Hacket the fat ale-wife of Wincott and her 
maid Cieely, in default of better compensa- 
tion for his increasing unpaid reekoning. 
In the passing humors of Catharine and 
Petruchio, there was surely something that 
might have awakened his drowsiness and 
prevailed even over the omnipotent small 
pots of ale that he loved. But Shakspeare 
made it otherwise, and gave us only the pre- | 
jude of his merry talk, instead of a running | 
commentary that would have afforded many | 
witty contrasts between the romantic life of | 
Italy, and the coarse home-fed humors of | 
such an every-day English eharacter as! 
Christopher Sly. The few touches betray | 
the hand of Shakspeare, indeed, and have | 
made the poor devil ale drinking tinker | 
a proverb, but we could have desired more | 
of him. The Dramatist so seldom drew 
from the actual English life of his own day | 
that for this reason too we might have | 
wished the picture more complete. The | 
by-play of this character in lordly-drunken | 
new-awakened dignity at the side of the | 
stage would have been well received by the 
audience. The comedy, indeed, off the | 
stage, even within the circle of the pit and | 
boxes, has its humors often not less than 
among the actors, with the additional ad- 
vantage that what on the stage is feigned, 
off it is genuine. Who as he sits in the pit | 
of the theatre by the side of some substan- | 
tial grocer or plain country farmer, does not | 


listen with a relish to his side remarks or 
watch the very turns of his countenance 
to catch the image of the mirror held up to 
nature? The audience has often more of 
Hogarth than the stage. If the reader would 
enjoy the sight of honest hearty mirth- 
streaked faces, a joyous comie picture to be 
hung up in the chamber of memory, let him 
glanee along one of the benches of the pit 


—the old Park pit, when Fisher or Pla- 


cide, or Keeley, Hackett, or not forgotten 
Chapman shook the benches. Jn an English 
theatre this enjoyment is enhanced where 
bevies of simple uneducated women, with 
unehecked tears for tragedy and illimitable 
Jaughter for faree, nestle on the benches. 
Then pass commentaries on Shakspeare that 
would puzzle Malone, and perversions of 
the text that would wither the emphasis of 
Macready, did he hear them. 

Even such a scene is passing in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedy of the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, where the chance topies and 
conversation of the times are bright and 
animated to this very day, the small talk 
and timidity of an old London housewife 
are preserved encrusted on the text of the 
play as perfect specimens, and if human 
nature be anything, a great deal more 
curious and interesting than the most vaunt- 
ed trilobite or geological formation extant. 


While men of science are examining with 


microscopes the serrated back of some ante- 
diluvian insect, we may glanee at the philo- 
sophical traits of the citizen’s wife of the 
days of Elizabeth, without risk of impeach- 
ment. She is a notable woman in her way, 
just what an uneduexted women with the 
difference of manners is at this day, or 
rather with such an education as the mere 
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necessary facts and cireumstanees of every 
day life, without more recondite instruction, 
are apt to beget. What literal simplicity 
there is in such minds—what an apparent 
affectation of ignorance—a seeming inde- 
pendent rejection of all grammatical or orna- 
mental learning. In spite of the march of 
mind, a homely housewife in Chatham street 
is quite the same now, under the burden of 
a few old fashioned daily domestic avoca- 
tions, with our citizen’s wife of Cheap- 
side. 

The Knight of .the Burning Pestle is a 
burlesque rhapsody. ‘Phe epilogue is dis- 
turbed by a London citizen and his wife, 
quite out of patience with the caricatures 
of city life, brought upon the stage, and 
who recommend their own apprentice, 
Ralph, to play the grocer, do all sorts of 
adventurous acts, and especially kill a lion 
with a pestle. Ralph is handed up on the 
boards, and in the mock heroic quixotism of 
the authors, assumes a burning pestle, a 
badge of his grocership, for his shield. The 
play goes on with burlesque love-making 
and plots and counter plots. The light non- 
sensical tone of the play is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of Beaumont and _ Fletcher. 
Shakespeare could not have written it. He 
could not have descended so low. When 
he kas attempted similar scenes, as in the 
player’s company of Nick Bottom the wea- 
ver, the comic invention is justly and deeply 
charged with the weightiest moral reflection. 
His very trifles are philosophical. The 
highest effort of Beaumont and Fletcher 
in this instance, is to raise a laugh at the 
ridiculous. These authors had the good 
will of their audience and were never loth to 
use their privilege of a jest at the expense 
of Shakspeare. Thus Ralph begins by try- 
ing his voice on a passage of Hotspur, “ By 
Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap,” 
&e, and at the conclusion of the play, 
parodies the address of Henry V. to the 
soldiers of Harfleur. Our modern reverence 
for the poet, does not lightly brook these 
contemporary impertinences. Shakspeare, 
to enjoy his fame, should awake now. 

The pride in the city wife for the appren- 
tice is humorously jealous of his honor. 
Her impatience for his eoming on the stage, 
is only exceeded by her regret at his leav- 
ing it; when Ralph gets well beaten, like 
Don Quixotte in similar emergencies, she 
attributes it to enchantment, and threatens 
the parties with the police. The good wife 
talks with wondrous fluency; her husband 
she calls “good lamb,” and receives the 
endearing appellation of “mouse.” The 
latter was not an uncommon epithet of affee- 
tion, as we see in the letters of Alleyn, the 








player and founder of Dulwich college, who 
writes thus encouragingly to his wife. Ralph 
talks of conquering giants, and wonders the 
armies of fourteen or fifteen hundred thou. 
sand men are no longer employed against 
them. “Faith, husband, and Ralph says 
true, for they say the King of Portugal ean- 
not sit at his meat but the giants and the 
ettins will come and snatch it from him.” 
The eredulity of those days had something 
romantic in it; ignorance still gapes and 
wonders, but its marvels and its poetry 
of belief are gone. Tobacco was then a 
novelty, and gentlemen smoked it at the 
theatre, a cireumstance which produces an 
angry expostulation from our talkative dame. 
“Fy! this stinking tobacco kills men! would 
there were none in England! Now pray, 
gentlemen, what good does this stinking 
tobacco do you? nothing, I warrant you; 
make chimnies o’ your faces!” When vio- 
lins are introduced at the close of an act, 
she calls up more of her popylar admirable 
small talk. “ Hark, fiddles, fiddles! now 
surely they go finely. ‘They say ’t is pre- 
sent death for these fiddlers to tune their 
rebecks before the great Turk’s grace; is ’t 
not, George?” So gossips our citizen’s 
wife to the end of the play, interrupting the 
action, disturbing the sentiment, and adding 
to the humor; and her sayings are some of 
the best on the stage, for they form a rich 
antiquarian picture of the tradesman’s man- 
ners and topics of those poetic times when 
chivalry long before on its decline, yet lin- 
gered in the images and proverbs of the 
popular mind. 

Old Merrythought is the best among the 
personages of this negleeted play—which 
like most of Beaumont and Fletcher’s inde- 
lieate productions deserves its fate. The 
comedies of that period too often resemble 
the poisoned Italian dishes of the same age, 
out which there is no little difficulty to gather 
the plums and sound meat, and avoid the in- 
fection. But old Merrythought has too 
much that is honest and natural in him 
to shrink from an introduction to the most 
fastidious modern society. His merriment 
is medicinal, and purges the soul of the dis- 
eases that gather around it in this world 
of harsh realities. If his humor is impossi- 
ble to some minds, it is not the less credible 
to others. He is just such a character as 
would grow out of the airy lightness, the 
wit bordering on extravaganza, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher: a gay, careless, well fed, for- 
tune-cherished old fellow, singing scraps of 
ballads and songs all day long, and sporting 
his merry philosophy between the intervals 
of eating and drinking. He is in league 
with fortune, and knows it. He is an ethe- 
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realized vagabond, a thriftless ne’er-do-well, 
a character, that Crabbe would have off to 


the workhouse in a twinkling, the very | 


poetry of improvident good nature. He is 
a reality of the world of might be’s—a 
citizen of that country where the clouds are 
curtains, the forests houses, the rivers flow 
wine and “ macaroni au parmesan grows in 
the fields.” He has an unlimited faith in 
his own happiness. He lives in a _perpe- 
tual security of animal food and home com- 
forts. His next day’s dinner is as sure to 
rise as the sun. Compare this English 
«sober certainty of waking bliss,” with the 
eontigencies of a meal in Spain, as exhi- 
bited in the old hungry Spanish novels. 
Such a character could not exist far from 
the ribs of beef and ale of old England. A de- 
lightful picture of a merry careless old age. 


| Humor of this kind is natural enough, 
| though it exists but seldom. We would 
prove it from the very contradictions of 
/human life. It is a common reproach that 
old age is avaricious, timid, chilling: in the 
intellectual destitution of that too often 
barren period, when the soul, tired of her 
long residence in the body, leaves it with 
the best part of her retinue before death, 
mean fears enter and take possession ; some 
lord of a thousand acres sits cowering over 
a few embers, lest he should want a stick of 
wood to warm him before he dies—for the 
honor of human nature, we have sometimes, 
too, the other extreme, and age is careless, 
prodigal, boisterously merry. There are 
| old boys as well as childish men. Real life, 
| like the drama, has its Old Merrythought as 
' well as its Sir Giles Overreach. 








- A STRANGE WALK 


Has it ever happened to you, reader, to go 
into the streets at an unusual hour, at a 
time, I mean, different from your customary 
routine, earlier or later, when the city has not 
arrived at or is past that state of develop- 
ment, in which you are generally accustomed 
tosee it? You must know, if you take any 
note of such things, that each hour of the 
twenty-four in a metropolis has its peculiar 
dress and undress, as much as a fine lady 
—who may be, early in the morning, a 
housewife out of curl—somewhat later a tidy 
receiver Of calls—then a well attired prom- 
enader—afterwards in dinner costume, and 
again operatically apparelled! Having oc- 
casion, on a late morning, to make a journey 
into the city a couple of hours before my 


usual time of appearance, so different was | 


its aspect, everything seemed to me more 
like a dream than a reality. 1 scarcely 
knew myself to be in New York. There 
were no merchants abroad—no women— 
none of the old familiar faces. I seemed to 


have lost my reckoning, and in this dreamy | 
humor brought on in this change of the’ 
scene, everything appeared new, peculiar, | 
strange, and somewhat fantastical. The 


horses in the early omnibuses I regarded as 
toy-horses, not the oat-fed trotters of the 
middle of the day; the omnibuses as toys; 
and the drivers, up there, as a sort of man- 
darins or queer kind of ghosts. I remember 
looking upon such of the horses as pricked 
up their ears and galloped briskly as being a 
little out of their heads in taking a pride in 
drawing the stages: while such as drooped | 
and ambled along, appeared to me to have a | 
greater stock of common sense and a much 


DOWN BROADWAY. 


more correct appreciation of the business 

they were engaged in. The blank streets 
stretched away, like the Avenues of Venice 
or far-off Thebes in the cosmoramas at the 
/ museum, and one or two prompt maid-ser- 
_vants in the windows looked as if they were 
'at work by sunrise,in Bagdad. I suppose 
| it is the power of so voluntarily stepping out 
of the familiar round and regarding the 
things about us in a novel light, pretty much 
as an intelligent spirit or angel might, which 
'the world has agreed to call genius. By 
familiarity we lose the sense of objects about 
'us—they cease to be men, houses, streets, 
|and become mere material forms—differing 
| 





a little in height, color, or shape, but having 
no appreciable character or distinguishable- 
| ness, one from another. In the humor to 
| which [ refer,a young man who walked be- 
| fore me in the ordinary sack of the season, 
_and with the common beaver hat and black 
| leather gloves, did not seem to mé, as no 
doubt he was, a clerk or shop-tender on his 
way to the store or counting-room—but 
something queer, curious, inexplicable. The 
absurdity of his dress, which was not in the 
least decree absurd, seen at the usual hours 
and in the accustomed connexion with other 
things, came upon me like a revelation. I 
could not, for a moment, regard him as any 
relation of mine; but kept contemplating 
him for a long distance, as some strange, 
outlandish creature newly landed. After 
him, from across street, my eye encountered 
another spectacle in a roundabout of cloth, 
with a tin kettle at the end of his arm; a 
workman, no doubt, on the way to his job. 
Nothing ever seemed more ridiculous—so 
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belittled and disturbed my idea of a human , 
being, as to believe that this grown-up crea- | 
ture—for I noticed that his short cut locks | 
were grizzled—should have gone on or come 
on as | am sure he had, from the beginning 
of his manhood to this grey time of life, do- 
ing nothing but wear a roundabout and 
earry a tin can in his hand. I never felt 
more forcibly in my life that man is a fallen 
creature, and that Adam had something to 
answer for. It is not worth while to trouble | 


The Washinee to the Washining. 


[J uly, 


you further with the other speculations of 
the morning, except to say, that when you 
are tired of books from their everlastip 
similitudes and wearisome repetitions—if 
you would have a novelty of sensation, stir 
out of bed an hour earlier than usual or 
tarry from it an hour later in a walk down 
Broadway—and you will have interchapters 
and original episodical views, equal to our 
best living writers of fiction. 
M. 





THE WASHINEE TO THE WASHINING.* 


Two gems in one setting are we, 
We mirror the same holy stars, 

One breeze sings our sweet lullaby, 
One tempest our twin bosom mars. 


Thy waters are deeper than mine, 
More free and exultant their sweep ; 
Yet mine ever run into thine, 
While thine in my heart softly sleep. 


We reflect the same summit and cliff, 

We are fed from the same crystal springs ; 
We bear on one wave the light skiff, 

Where the fisher boy merrily sings. 


The loon hides beneath the cool wave, 
Where we mingle in one liquid tone; 
He calls, his companion to save, 
O’er the barrier that parts the twain one. 


For the hunter is ever at hand, 
With the rifle of deadliest aim; 
When God, with a bountiful hand, 
Has given the life he makes game. 


Two gems in one setting are we, 
Whose harmony man cannot mar; 

We mirror one flower—rock—and tree— 
One sun—one soft moon—one eve star. 


E. R. 


* Little and Great Waters: twin-lakes in Salisbury, Conn. 
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FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS. 


Ir has often occurred to us to consider how | caricatures had created in my mind than any 
far readers are interested in the personal charac- | other author had ever done. He looks about 
ter, appearance and fortunes of the editors of the | forty, has a large fat face, a clear, boyish com- 
journals and periodicals to which they subscribe? | plexion, curly grey hair, an indifferently shaped 
Whether they regard these various articles as | nose, but a mouth which indicates the jolliest 
issuing from actual persons, in some measure and gentlest of natures. He is said to be the 
like themselves, seated at desks in walled rooms, | pleasantest of table companions, as I should 
or as coming from nowhere ; emanations from | suppose was the fact from his published dinner 
an ideal and disembodied quill, whose destiny speeches. His voice is extremely sweet and 
and mission it is to write on, ever and ever, to | flexible, and he adapts its modulations with 
the end of time? Whatever may be the feeling | equal effect to his pathetic and humorous pas- 
of stay-at-homes on this subject, travellers are | sages, and his lecture on Dean Swift abounded 
always alert as to the personal qualities of | in both. It has always seemed to me that there 
favorite authors. For example, a wide-awake is no man of whom we know anything, who has 
correspondent of the Washington Republic, says | been so misunderstood and maligned by the opi- 
the two men in England whom he desired to | nion of the world as the author of “ A Tale ofa 
see and know personally above all others, were | Tub.” Even Mr. Thackeray, who made a more 
Thackeray, the novelist, and Ruskin, the author | masterly analysis of his character than any of 
of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. As of | the great satirist crities have done, did not satisfy 
special popular interest, we give at length his | me in his exposition of the Dean's personal qua- 
account of the author of “ Vanity Fair.” lities. The man who could so fascinate two 

‘THACKERAY’s manner of life, and the nature of | such woman as Stella and Vanesra could not be 
his writings, give the public a right to know him | the eruel, coarse, unsympathetic nature which 
personally better than the other. The author of | the world has thought him. The lecturer said, 
Pendennis is, just now, the most popular man in | “ who would wish to have been the companion 
London ; I mean the one whose society is most | oi Swift?” But it appears that these two gentle 
courted by the higher classes, and whose writ- | creatures were so entirely willing to be his com- 
ings aré most read by the intelligent of all | panions that for his sake they were willing to 
classes ; and this has just been remarkably veri- | sacrifice all other companionship. Scott, in 
fied by the crowds of distinguished people of | his life of Swift, in alluding to the inscription 
both sexes who have attended his first twe lec- | “ only a woman’s hair,” found among the Dean’s 
tures on the English Humorists of the eighteenth | papers, regarded it as an evidence of the unfeel- 
century. It is a remarkable fact that while the | ing coarseness of his nature; Lut Thackeray 
Great Exhibition has so absorbed public atten- viewed it in a very different light, and drew so 
tion in London that all places of amusement, | touching, so delicate, and so pathetic a picture of 
opera houses, theatres, concerts, picture galle- | the Dean’s nature, and of the condition he must 
ries, and panoramas have been neglected, Mr. | have been in when he wrote the words, that he 
Thackeray’s lectures on purely literary subjects | fairly melted the hearts of his audience, and the 
have attracted crowded audiences. The lec- | Jadies, who have the privilege of wiping their 
tures are delivered weekly in Willis’s Rooms, | eyes in public, used their pocket handkerchiefs in 
King street, in the afternoon, and the price of | that way, I observed, in a very feeling manner. 
admission is seven shillings and six pence ster- | Humor and pathos are so closely allied, that 
ling—nearly two dollars—for a single ticket. | I doubt the propriety of calling a writer a humo- 
At the first lecture, on the Life and Writing? of | rist who is never pathetic. I do not remember 
Dean Swirt, the room was crowded, and among | a single pathetic passage in Swilt’s writings, ex- 
the audience were Macaulay, Carlyle, and the | cepting in his private letters, where the pathos is 
leading literary men of Great Britain, besides not intended ; and therefore I should not class 
some ‘of the most distinguished ladies of the | him among the humorists, as Mr. Thackeray has 
court and aristocracy. I was not aware, at the | ‘done. But if he is not a humorist, he is the first 
time, in what distinguished company I was sit- | of English wits, and as a satirist, he stands in 
ting; nor did I care much, for all my thoughts | lonely eminence among his tribe. If men’s suf- 
were absorbed by the lecturer himself, whom I | ferings entitle them to our compassion, surely 
had not before seen. I was glad to encounter | Swift.should be regarded with no other senti- 
him for the first time where I could observe him | ment, for among all the men who have conferred 
closely without seeming to be guilty of imperti- | benefits upon the world, no one ever extracted 
nently gazing at him. Standing in the little | less delight from it than he. 
crimson rostrum where he read his essay, he cer- | I have been betrayed into a longer digres- 
tainly appeared to better advantage than any | sion than I intended, in noticing the lecture of 
lion I had before seen ; and he more nearly rea- | Mr. Thackeray ; but as he intends to visit the 
lized the ideal of himself which his writings and r United States in the F all, to repeat there the lec- 
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tures he has just commenced, and as his works 
are very popular there, perhaps the publie will 
not be averse to know something more of him 
than can be collected from his Pendennis, or the 
Snob papers in Punch. He is a gentleman of 
the most amiable character, a delightful com- 
panion, a great favorite in the highest circles 
here, a good scholar, and an artist with his 
pencil as well as his pen. He possesses the talents 
and genius of Fielding and Hogarth, adapted to 
the more refined and christianized days in which 
he lives; and I think will write such a book 
about us as both Europe and ourselves stand in 
need of. I hope he will not be induced by 
invitations from provincial towns here, to aban- 
don his intention of érossing the Atlantic. 
* * . * 

Turning to a home subject, we find in the 
Westchester Gazette three or four letters of 
General Wasuinoton, introduced by our friend 
Wirtiuam W. Watpron. We quote one to 
show our spiritual readers that the Father of his 
Country was not above eating and drinking: 

GENERAL WASHINGTON TO DR. COCHRAN. 


West Point, Aug. 16, ’79. 

Dear Docror—I have asked Mrs. Cochran 
and Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-mor- 
row ; but ought I not to apprise them of their 
fare? As I hate deception, even where the ima- 
gination only is concerned—I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is large 
enough to hold the ladies—of this they had oc- 
cular proof yesterday. To say how it is usually 
covered, is rather more essential, and this, shall 
be the purport of my letter. 

Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham (sometimes a shoulder) of bacon, 
to grace the head of the table—a piece of roast 
beef adorns the foot—and a small dish of greens 
or beans (almost imperceptible) decorates the 
centre. When the cook has a mind to cut a figure 
(and this I presume he will attempt todo to-mor- 
ow) we have two beef stake pyes, or dishes of 
crabs in addition, and on each side the center dish 
dividing the space and reducing the distance be- 
tween dish and dish about six feet, which, with- 
out them, would be near twelve apart. Of late 
he has had the surprising luck to discover that 
apples will make pyes, and it’s a question if, 
amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get 
one of apples, instead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertain- 
ments, and will submit to partake of it on plates 
—once tin but now iron—(not become so by 
labor of scowering), I shall be happy to see 
them. 

I am, dear Doctor, 
Your most obd’t servant, 
Gero. WasHINGTON. 


Mr. Waldron accompanies his communica- 
tion with a pleasing copy of verses entitled “ De 
Lancey’s Ancient Pine” (the letters he publishes 
having, in part, a reference to the De Laneey fa- 
mily). Their agreeable quality will be vouched 
for by the opening stanza : 
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Where gentle Bronx clear winding flows, 
The shadowy banks between, 

Where blossomed bell or wilding rose 
Adorns the brightest green : 

Memorial of the fallen great, 

The rich and honored line, 

Stands high in solitary state, 

De Lancey’s ancient pine. 

Our fair readers may expect us to say some- 
thing in reference to the New Costume. We 
prefer on so delicate a question to speak by 
attorney, and beg leave to name Mrs. Boomer 
herself, who writes to a daily journal thus sensi- 
bly : 

“There is much said and written just now 
about woman’s dress: Editors seem to think 
it their especial business to settle the question 
how long we may, and how long we may not, 
wear our skirts ; and they have entered into the 
discussion with a spirit which I[ should be glad 
to see manifested on some other subjects lying 
more immediately within their province. In my 
opinion, women are the most proper persons to 
decide upon the style of their costume; and 
I doubt not their own good sense will guide 
them aright in the matter, and prevent their 
doing ought to shock the modesty, or wound the 
feelings of the truly sensible and high-minded.” 

In these excellent sentiments we entirely con- 
cur; women are the proper persons to decide 
upon the style and character of their own dress, 
and it is no business of editors. Ergo, we bid 
good-bye to the subject. 

Among the additions to the talent and activity 
of the metropolis, it is a pleasure to add Mr. 
Datutas, the distinguished artist, heretofore 
known as of Philadelphia, but now hailing from 
that pleasant oft-shoot from Broadway, Lispe- 
nard street, at No. 24. Mr. Dallas has, it is 
well known, a happy skill as a draughtsman, 
readiness and grace of invention, and is among 
the men to be first chosen for book-i}}ustration. 
We have no doubt he is destined to find every 
finger of his working hand called into busy re- 
quisition. 

. . . This prompts us to say that we have 
two recent American publications of high cha- 
racter, and strongly contrasted in the quality of 
their excellence, to wit, “The Partuenon, 
containing original characteristic papers by liv- 
ing American authors, illustrated by Darley, 
Billings, Wallen, Wade, Croome, Kirke, and 
others,” published in this city by Messrs. Loomis, 
Griswotp & Co. For literary matter we have 
a red Indian by Mr. Cooper, touching verses by 
Mrs. Sigourney, pleasing stanzas by Mr. H. 8. 
Gould, a glorious ballad of first-rate ring and 
resonance by Duganne, and a variety of earnest 
and energetic poems by Wallace. The whole 
enterprise is a noble one, and entitles its projec- 


‘| tors and performers to the cordial commendation 


of the country. 

The other one to which we refer is “ The 
Comic Natural History of the Human Race, 
designed and illustrated by Henry L. Sreruens,” 
and published by S. Rosrnson, Philadelphia. 
Four numbers have appeared, typifying the cele- 
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brities of the Quaker metropolis and the country 
at large, in a great variety of aspects, fish, flesh, 
and fowl, admirably drawn and colored in 
many cases, with unmistakable humor, and in 
al] with unrivalled neatness and precision. Alto- 
gether the work, when completed, must make a 
volume for the American shelf unique and pecu- 
liar, and without a competitor. 

... A special complaint is entered in the 
London journals against the character of the 
American-daguerreotypes on exhihition in the 
Crystal Palace. What artists have sent from 
this country we do not know; but we do know 
that the daguerreotypes of this country have the 
credit with judges of leading English produc- 
tions of that class. We had occasion lately to 
submit one of these, from the hand of Brapy, 
to anumber of gentlemen who had travelled, and 
were “‘ picked men of countries.” Their unani- 
mous verdict was, that in finish, neat manage- 
ment of accessories and general beauty, this spe- 
cimen of American handiwork was far in ad- 
vance of similar London productions. As they 
are disposed to push us pretty hard just now, on 
the other side of the water, we wish Brapy 
would take it into his head to appear in the 
field, and turn the tide (as he could not fail to) 
as opportunely as Buiucuer in the rescue of 
WELLINGTON at Waterloo. In this case it would 
be, however, not to aid, but to “ whip the Bri- 
tish” in a friendly encounter. 

Srrincer & Townsenp’s Jnternational under 
2 wide-awake and industrious editorship, pre- 
sents a miscellany of great variety and unusual 
excellence. We can imagine few pleasanter 
companions under the green trees, of a summer 
afternoon. Its twin-brother (a little taller per- 
haps than ours in mere inches) the New Monthly, 
we are glad to see, has opened a humorous 
drawer at the end of its July number, so that we 
may expect to see a good deal of fun, if we will 
but wait a while. ‘The solid interests of this 
publication require no indulgence: in their uni- 
form excellence they speck plainly and satisfac- 
torily for themselves. In every month’s work 
from the house of Harrrrs—it might be safely 

predicted that you would have a novelty (like 
“Yeast,a Problem,” by the author of Alton 
Locke), a book of utility (like the New York 
and Erie Rail road Guide), a cheap readable fic- 
tion (like “ The Gold Worshippers’), something 
from a popular hand (as the comedy of “ Notso 
Bad as we Seem,” by Bulwer), a school reading- 
book (for example “ History of Cleopatra,” 
Queen of Egypt, by Jacob Abbot), a patriotic 
issue (like Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution”), with what not of readable odds 
and ends, to fill up the spaces. Something 
spiced for every taste, the Barons (although not 
exactly barons of beet), may be fairly considered 
the Soyers of the reading public: setting forth 
their plenteous tables daily, at the Symposium in 
Cliff street,“ under the hill.” 

. . . Skipping for a moment to the other side 
of the water, we have a communication correct- 
ing on authority, our statement as to the circula- 
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tion of various English periodicals, as far as it 
related to Reynolds’s Miscellany. Of the various 
works issued from the office of G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, we learn that there are issued of 
Reynolds's Miscellany . . . . 84,000 


Re-issue of the same trom No.1 . 12,000 
Mysteries of the Court of London, 

Second Series. . . . . . . 52,000 
Re-issue of the First Series . . . 7,500 


Making a total weekly issue of . 155,500 
With, as we understand, an ave- 
rage sale of back numbers per 


wel @ a ae SO Se 
Making, altogether, it would ap- 
pear,a grandtotalof . . . 175,000 


Mr. Reynoxps (all consideration of the topies 
and treatment of his works aside) is certainly 
one of the most active, and at the same time 
among the most skilful writers of the day. In 
such of his works as we have had an opportu- 
nity to examine, we have found tact, interest, and 
an extraordinary power over the attention of the 
reader. If Mr. Reynoxps is denied a full 
acknowledgement in any quarter, it cannot be 
want of talent and all the equipments and 
accomplishments of an admired popular writer. 

Its unaffected sentiment will make welcome to 
our readers this sonnet of 


THE TWO HANDS. 
WRITTEN AFTER ILLNESS. 
Thy hand, O God, in ministry of pain, 
Was laid on burning cheek and aching brow, 
And the quick pulses calmed in mercy now, 
Poured a fast fever’s tide thro’ every vein, 
And wild unrest through throbbing limb and 
brain. 
And yet, O God, another hand in thine, 
Lent by thy goodness to this need of mine, 
With gentle soothing hath restored again 
Calm days of health and nights of sweet repose. 
And through that dear hand’s angel ministry, 
I upward guide my trembling faith to see, 
What pain forgets, what reason searcely knows, 
That God’s owu chastening hand itself must be 
Like the dear hand of love his love bestows. 
E. P. W. 


. . . The thisapprehensions and difficulties 
contributors to periodicals eneounter, are well 
touched upon in an anecdote from a spicy (but 
by no means im-personal) series of papers in the 
Philadelphia Mercury. We omit the names. 

“At Mr. G’s request I often furnished edito- 
rial articles for the “ Book,” though Mrs. — 
was supposed to have a general superintendence 
of this department. Mrs. H—, perhaps, thought 
herself aggrieved by my encroachment on her 
province, and, it may be, she was right in think- 
ing so. Certainly I had no wish to interfere 
with her duties, and it was only at the publisher’s 
request, and always with reluetanee that I sup- 
plied any material for the editorial pages. What- 
ever may have been the cause, it was soon pretty 
evident that I was not much in favor with the 
editress. Mr. G. told me that she very strongly 
objected to the “ tone” of some of my stories ; 
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ene tale especially in which an old gentleman’s 
wig was made the vehicle for the conveyance of 
a love-letter to his daughter, met with her 
decided reproval. She seemed to think that 
this incident implied some direspect for old gen- 
tlemen who wear wigs; but I solemnly protest 
that nothing of the kind was intended.” 

.. . Our indefatigable Martin Tupper has, we 
are pleased to see, reached home in safety, and 
sends back (written on the water, but not in 
water) the following smoothly-chiming stan- 
Zas: 


A SALUTE AT PARTING TO MY 
AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


Txoveu gratefully and gladly 
I hasten home vace more, 
Yet not a little sadly 
I leave your happy shore ; 
For while I speed to others, 
Far dearer and more near, 
A hemisphere of brothers 
I leave behind me here. 


Your kindly words and faces 
Have greeted me right well, 
In many pleasant places, 
In—more than | ean tell ; 
And, though they seemed so fleeting, 
They might not all depart— 
For every friendly greeting 
Was graven on my heart! 


Then let my Memory rank you 
Among her precious things, 
And my affection thank you 
For all your welcomings ; 
I came a truant ranger, 
Your far-off fields to roam, 
But when I went a stranger 
You made me feel at home! 


Oh! in this world of trifles, 

Of haste, and frigid form, 
How olten folly stifles 

The feelings fresh and warm ; 
How seldom can a blessing” 

Flow from the heart’s own well—- 
How rare the soul’s confessing, 


With Kedar forced to dwell ! 


Then simply, but sincerely, 
In plain unworldly way, 
O friends, remembered dearly, 
Receive my thanks to-day ; 
And if, with pleasant savor, 
They reach you o’er the sea, 
Think oftentimes with favor 
And kindliness on me! 
Written on board the Arctic, May 28, 1851, ir 
dat 44° 48’, lon. 51° 40’. 
We are pleased, friend Martin, with that dis- 
tinct mention of your latitude and longitude, for 
we always wish to know where to have you. 





[July, 1851, 


... Apriance, Suerman & Co. have launched 
from port in the Astor House, a life of that gal- 
tant man of the seas, Pau Jones ; and no bet- 
ter book for patriotic reading in the country, 
where one’s patriotism has a chance to breathe and 
blossom a litthe—can be taken in car, coach, 
or boat. ... Of Jenny Linp in America, by 
Mr. C. J, Rosenpere, we may have something to 
say hereafter. 

. « . Goutp & Lrvcotn maintain their high 
character of solid excellence in publications like 
“Plymouth and the Pilgrims, by Joseru Bay- 
VARD,” and it opens a pleasing promise that it js 
announced that this is but one of a series of 
volumes of American Histories. 

. . . Among the projects of the month one of 
the most curious and, if rightly conducted, one 
of the most promising, is a newspaper under 
the title of ** The American Indian,” to be 
edited by our shrewd friend—a sort of two- 
headed fellow like old Janus—to wit, Kan-cr- 
GAH-BOW, better known in the New York Di- 
rectory as Copway. ‘This is certainly a no- 
velty, and a good novelty, if there be no conspi- 
racy of our keen friend at the bottom of it to 
recover for the Redmen the upper hand of the 
country, by putting them in charge of our news- 
papers ! 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reep & Fietps have issued 
their second volume of the memoirs of Worps- 
wortu, a book, however condemned by critics 
as a biography, of the highest value to the stu- 
dents of poetry and the admirers of the great 
poet to whem it relates. From Messrs. Aprie- 
TON we have a most curious work in Cocce- 
SHALL’s selection from eighty MSS. voyages, and 
like everything from that establishment, of sub- 
stantial value and interest. Bat urere, Broad- 
way, has startled the catalogue with the “ Phy- 
siology of Civilization,” of which we shall pro- 
bably have to speak more particularly hereafter. 
Joun Tatuis & Co. John street, continue their 
elegant and excellent Dramatic Alagazine, also 
their liberally-embellished Scripture National 
History. Mrs. Brownie has re-appeared with 
heroic fire in the eye, and glittering mail on the 
brow, like another Joan of Are, to fight the 
great battle of Italian liberty in the Casa Guidi 
Windows. Messrs Francis & Co. have issued 
this in a volume with “ Prometheus ” and other 
poems, in neat style and typography. 

. . - Mr. Saxe, the Vermont poet, is in town 
to deliver his Anniversary Poem at the New 
York University, which will, we can safely pro- 
mise, be shrewd, compact, and with divers 
home-thrusts will no doubt “ stick another pin 
there,” as far as the reputation of our Yankee 
humorist is concerned. 

. . . Next month we shall give special and 
more detailed attention to New Publications, 
with a liberal table of anecdote and gossip. The 
sea shore invites us, reader, and we must away: 
but not before we ask you, Have we not in this 
July Dotiar furnished you a handsome variety 
of entertaining and instructive reading ? . 





